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At a meeting of the Consistory of the 
Prospect Hill Reformed Church held Sep- 
tember i6th, i890y-the follQ^ing Preamble 
and Resolutions were adopted: v 

IVkereas— The Rev". Dr. Quackenbush began his 
pastorate over this Church on January 1st, 1861, and 
the close of this year will close thirty years of his ser- 
vice in the Gospel among us, therefore 

Resolved — That it is eminently proper that so long a 
continuance of life and labor among us should have 
recognition. 

Resolved — That Elder W. G. F. Slover is hereby ap- 
pointed to report to Consistory on this subject. 

At a meeting held October 13th, 1890, the 
Committee reported the following Resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 

Resolved— That the Rev. Dr. Quackenbush be re- 
quested to make, from sermons preached by him to our 
congregation, selections sufficient to form a small printed 
volume, which may serve a? a memorial of his protracted 
pastorate, and the profits from the sale of which may 
aid our Church in its present necessity. 

And thereupon it was also 

Resolved — That Elders Allen and Slover be appointed 
a Committee with power to carry out the purpose of the 
Consistory in this matter. 
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'* S^0 10 t\it toorb of goob tilings tol^^ fons preac^eb 
mxto jioti/* — /. Peter i, 25. 



*' Holb fast t^e form of souub borbs fo^ic^ l^ou l^ast 
^eatb of me, in faitlj aitb lofae b^ic^ is i« Atrial 
lesns."— /. 7/V/^% I, 13. 



As the mountains are round about Jerusalem^ so 
the Lord is round about his people from 
henceforth even for ever, * — Ps a lm c x x v : 2 . 




HE good words of our Text are true of 
every believer. Wherever there is a 
weakness, or a want, or a danger, there you 
are sure to find God. His people are feeble, 
he makes them strong in the Lord. They 
are ignorant, he makes them wise unto sal- 
vation. They are forgetful, he sends them 
repeated messages of warning and counsel 
and love until his words have cut each mes- 
sage deep into their hearts " as with the 
point of a diamond." They are hard-hearted, 
he melts their hearts by the fire of his love, 
until that hardness yields and takes on the 
stamp of his own image. They are disobe- 
dient, he urges his commands, strengthened 
by divine authority and tenderness, until 



♦ Preached in the Chapel on Third Avenue, May 13th i860. 
Repeated in ihe Church on Park Avenue and Eighty-ninth St., 
October 6th, 1889. 



they obey. They are perverse, he seizes 
them by his power, and holds them until 
they learn to submit and love to ask. Lord, 
what wilt thou have us to do? They are un- 
believing, he shows them his own Son and 
his own Son's service, and so plucks out the 
evil root of unbelief, and they put their trust 
in him. They are loaded down with sin, 
he brings an atonement, even the work of 
Him who took away sin, and they, relieved 
from sin*s burden, rise up joyful, and "press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God." They are in danger of " the 
wrath to come," he opens before their faces 
the doors of a refuge safe as his own throne, 
and provides an inheritance incorruptible, 
for which they are kept by the power of 
God through faith, even as it is kept for 
them by grace. Wherever the danger is, 
there God appears. '* Round about " on 
every side he stands " as the mountains 
round about Jerusalem." 

God may give to one a life of quiet and 
peace, undisturbed by storms and sad 
changes, for years in succession. And he 



may give to another a life in which each 
month brings its affliction, keeping the 
heart-wounds ever open and bleeding, and 
in which past years are dated and named 
in memory each by its own peculiar sorrow. 
In each case the same God, with the same 
loving purpose, guards his own. The quiet 
life is given that the mind and heart may 
be free for God*s service and the whole 
time be employed for the best uses. The 
stormy and troubled life, with its many 
sorrows treading closely each in its leader's 
5teps, is given that the soul may be rescued 
from the world and reserved for the noblest 
destiny. God may give to one a long and 
to another a short life and there be mercy 
in both gifts. One he may take from the 
evil to come. Another he may leave to 
battle through many years that victories 
may be won for himself. He may give to 
one a position preserved from serious trials 
of virtue. To another he may permit 
many temptations. He may let *' Satan 
sift him like wheat." Yet the two may 
share the same love ; the one gently kept ; 



the other trained to endure hardness : so 
may they both show the true and wise 
grace of God. 

Every hill, on the top of which we pause 
in life's pilgrimage to look about us, is cov- 
ered with ** horses of fire and chariots of 
fire " though we see them not. All about 
us angels hover to '' bear us up in their hands 
lest we dash our feet against a stone.*' 
The way is rugged and steep and we have 
many stumblings on it, but it is the path to 
Heaven, and therefore all along it there 
gush out springs of salvation, of which the 
weary and hard-bested traveller di inking 
gains new strength. 



As the mountains are — so is the Lord. 

Armies fear and flee and die. The bold- 
est warriors are mortal. Ramparts and 
towers crumble and fall, but the mountains 
stand. The bulwarks of Jerusalem, man's 
work, have been builded and destroyed. 
Then they have been builded again out of 
their ruins only to be again cast down. 



But the mountains have remained ever the 
same. They have stood firm during all the 
changes of Israel. There were they serene 
when Melchizedek King of Salem, who 
met Abraham returning from the slaughter 
of the Kings, governed his peaceful tribe. 
Anxious they looked on when Abraham's 
heroic faith spared not the son of promise 
and hope because God had asked for him. 
They bent over the desperate conflict when 
by the hand of mighty men the Jebusite 
fortress was torn from the idolator, that 
the Lord's anointed might come in. They 
lifted their heads as they looked on its 
great glory under Solomon, when the scep- 
tre of Zion waved in peace over all the 
countries from the great river to the sea 
They frowned on hostile armies gathered 
about its walls, and stood close by, that 
fearful night when Sennacherib's host slept 
in death under the waving of the Angel's 
wing. They saw the joyful return of the 
weary and dusty exiles who came to build 
again the city of their fathers. And they 
heard the mingled sound of praise and 
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weeping when the new house of the Lord 
was set apart. They stood reverently by 
when the Son of man entered the city's 
gate, and echoed back the Hosannas that 
greeted him. They saw thai same Jesus 
thrust out for crucifixion. They veiled 
their heads in darkness and shuddered to 
their deep foundations at the terrible 
crime of that "innocent blood." 
Since that time they have seen the Roman, 
the Saracen, the Christian and the Turk 
rule over that Sacred Place. And they 
stand yet, an emblem of that nation held 
by no common keeping for no common 
purpose, and shall yet look on Jerusalem 
redeemed, and hear the songs of praise rise 
from all her streets to Him who passed 
them to be crucified without her walls. 
Such is the illustration chosen by the Spirit 
to teach us the permanence of God's care 
over all his people, unchanged under all 
circumstances, through joy and through 
sorrow, in fire and in water, in life and in 
death. And so our Text says " from 
henceforth even forever." The past brings 
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its promises. The present joyfully trusts 
and tries. And that ** forever " will all be 
needed for that careful love. Care that 
like a mountain is firmly based far beneath 
our feet. Care that like a mountain rises 
far above our heads. Care that like a 
range of such mountains circles us all 
around, that is our protection, thanks be to 
God. 

Paris is the center of a camp. In a great 
circle around it every height is fortified 
and garrisoned. Those who trust that de- 
fense, (poor enough it has proved,) point 
proudly to Valerien and St. Denis, Vincen- 
nes, Charenton, Montronge and others, a 
girdle of strength. The citizen knows 
every point of that circle by heart, and can 
point them out to you. So ought we to 
know the divisions of the camp of God 
about our life. There is Promise and 
Covenant, there is Law, there is Providence, 
and there is Grace, and there is the great 
Citadel of the Cross ; their foundations lie 
so deep that not even an earthquake can 
shake them ; their walls rise so high that 
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no foe can scale them. The Lord hath en- 
camped about his house and it is safe. 

Beloved in the Lord, we have had to do 
with the opening of a fountain of good 
waters in this place, with the setting up 
here a new refuge for sinners. Let us not 
pride ourselves on the walls of strength we 
build, or the towers of height we rear* 
They are not strong enough nor high 
enough. Lift up your eyes not to them, 
but to the hills from whence cometh our 
help. In that hour in which we stand by 
our own work and say of it, How beautiful 
it is, how great, how firm. It will do, we 
have done well, — then be sure that ruin is 
near and sorrow. 

Let us labor with all our might, let us 
strive with all our strength, let us counsel 
with all our cunning. The cause is worth 
all that and infinitely more, and let us do it 
all cheerfully and hopefully because it is 
given us to do it in sight of the hills of 
God's faithfulness and within that shelter- 
ing rampart. There lies the secret of suc- 
cess, man's trust in God's help. Take this 
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out of our Church and our Church will be 
the poorest and weakest of earthly things. 
It will have left no bond of connection that 
the silliest whim of one man or woman 
may not any day break. Then pride and 
passion may make it only a small theatre 
of meanest ambitions, and out of it may 
go a savour of death to souls. Thus 
can we, under grace, avert this fate. Re- 
gard our Church as God's, treat it as God's, 
pray and work for it as God's, then will it 
grow strong and holy and useful, for its 
help will come from God ** which made 
heaven and earth." 
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// shall be with him^ and he shall read therein 
all the days of his life, — Deuteronomy 
XVI T : 19. 



(C\AVID HUME, having spent the even- 
ing until a late hour at the rooms of a 
friend, in the upper part of a house in 
Edinburgh, refused to permit any one to 
light him to the street-door, saying, with 
jocose reference to his sceptical opinions, 
that he needed only the light of nature. 
Groping his way along a dark passage he 
fell down stairs. His friend, summoned 
by the noise of his fall, called down to him, 
Ah, David, David, it is always well to have 
light from above. God hath set his sun in 
the sky that we may see, and so neither 
wander from the path, nor fall. Luther 
says, "In truth thou canst not read the 
Scriptures too much ; and when thou read- 
est thou canst not read too well ; and when 
thou readest well, thou canst too well un- 
dertand ; and what thou understandest 
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well, thou canst not too well teach; and 
what thou teachest well, thou canst not too 
well live." 

The Lord took care, while yet his people 
wandered in the wilderness, of all their in- 
terests, even in centuries to come. For in- 
stance, some day they would have a King 
and in order that no mistake might be made, 
and that he who should rule over them 
might be in all respects fit for them, God 
directed that one thing should be gotten 
ready for him. 

What ? A palace ? A park for his pleas- 
ure ? A well appointed army ? A well- 
filled arsenal ? No, — but a copy of the 
Book of God. " It shall be with him and 
he shall read therein all the days of his 
life." That which was good for a King 
will prove, if tried, to be good for all of us. 
And clearly they who mean to be nothing 
less than Kings and Priests unto God for- 
ever require, for their advance to that 
grade of being, the best that the Lord has to 
give — the brightest light, the purest teach- 
ing, the noblest wisdom. 
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Ail this grace has provided. God's own 
word hath been spoken that we might hear, 
and hath been written that we might have 
it alway in hand. 

** It shall be with him," as a seaman has 
his compass always in sight. There is a 
compass in the wheel-house facing the 
helmsmen, a compass on the deck, that the 
officer pacing from side may see at a glance 
whether the course is kept— and a compass 
lifted high, on the masthead perhaps, 
above the influence of the masses of metal 
in the hull or armament of the ship. Go 
to the Captain in mid-ocean with a new in- 
vention for determining the course, and 
the answer that you would get would be. 
Take your untried novelty away. I bear a 
responsibility here that permits no experi- 
ments. It is hard steering on this voyage 
of ours. To make one mistake may be 
ruin. There is no sure substitute for God's 
word. Keep that with you that a glance 
may tell any moment which way you are 
heading. 

The road is safe that is hedged in by the 
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perfect law. The sleep is sweet that has 
been wooed by meditation upon the prom- 
ises. There are no ** songs in the night " 
like unto God's " statutes." 

The feet run well that are " shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace." 

The journey is pleasant that is beguiled 
by the converse of that companion whose 
voice is God's voice.. 

The knots of difficulties that every day 
brings are quickly loosened by the counsel- 
lor whose wisdom is God's wisdom. 

I am reminded of what Dean Stanley said 
in his first sermon after his installation in 
Westminster Abbey. He had before him 
a vast crowd made up of all classes 
and conditions of men, among them not 
a few of the titled and the learned of 
Great Britain. He, making no distinc- 
tion, recommended that each should take 
a Psalm, or a verse from our Lord's teach- 
ing, and read or repeat it until completely 
imbued with it, and then think, plan, re- 
solve and act upon it for a week, and con- 
tinuing that practice so salt one week after 
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another with good salt. What a life of 

purity and righteousness that would make! 
One Lord's day morning, coming out of 

the pulpit I was kindly called upon to ac 
count for a seeming inconsistency. The 
accusation was that in the course of years 
I had preached on texts taken out of Ha- 
bakkuk, and then had made Habakkuk the 
most wonderful book in the Bible ; and that 
after a while I had fallen upon the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and then Hebrews held 
the grandest revelation of grace ; and that 
next I had tried Isaiah, and Isaiah in its 
turn became the noblest; and then Gala- 
tians, — and at once Galatians became the 
richest vein in the mine. And to that ac- 
cusation I had no defence, except that each 
studied freshly, and studied to its core, ap- 
peared to be the best. 

When I was young, I often wondered 
what I would find to preach about after 
awhile. Now that I am old I am only sor- 
ry that after all the years have passed I 
must leave so much of the Bible untouched 
in my preaching. 
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Noting the fact that his published ser- 
mons now number it may be nearly three 
thousand, Spurgeon of London says that 
he has **only coasted around the marvel- 
lous subjects which fill the Scriptures, and 
that he is now at the beginning of his di- 
vine theme." Let a man make God's word 
his constant companion, and he will not 
only fall into the fashions of Prophets and 
Apostles, but he will get the very mind 
which was in Christ Jesus. 

I have often heard the plea : 

"My poor memory fails to keep what it 
does try to keep." 

And as to that failure I remember an 
incident that years ago interested me. 
One day in a house familiar to my feet, a 
diamond dropped out of a ring precious 
for age and associations. Most diligent 
search failed to find it. But after search 
had been abandoned, a ray of light fell 
into an open carpet-seam, and was answered 
by a sparkle. The diamond was betrayed 
by its brightness when an eye happened to 
be so placed as to meet the reflection from 
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its face. You often ask why cannot I re- 
call a text of Scripture that I have read or 
heard ? The answer is, — You do not stand 
exactly at the right angle for a sight of it. 
The diamond is not lost to you. When 
there happens to you a trouble or a joy, 
a disaster or a victory, then it will discover 
itself to you, and its light shall shine for 
your guidance and salvation. 

Youth needs instruction, restraint and 
advice, and can find them all in Holy 
Scripture. 

Mature life carrying constant cares, go- 
ing the round of daily duties, pestered with 
little worries, weary with work, borne 
down by burdens, needs encouragement, 
counsel and strength. No heart is wise 
enough or strong enough to do without it. 
David of old would have saved his servant 
Uzzah's life, and escaped his own dismay, 
disappointment, and displeasure against 
God and shame before the people in his 
failure to bring up the ark, if he had only 
read his Bible enough to know whether 
that ark ought to be carried by cattle or 
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by consecrated men, so for us all in keep- 
ing of the house, in dealing in the market, in 
the meeting with enemies, and intercourse 
with friends, a myriad mistakes and a my- 
riad miseries would be avoided, if in all 
things we would only take counsel with the 
Lord. 

And old age needs support. Many an 
old age finds an unexpected store of help 
and hope laid up. As a miser's hovel, 
pulled down after his death revealed hoards 
of coin hidden in cracks of the walls, and 
under hearth-stones, and behind bricks of 
the chimney, so often, when the old taber- 
nacle seems good for nothing but to be 
torn down, there come to light the treas- 
ures of wisdom that had been laid up in 
early days, and the old man becomes his 
own heir, and is enriched by the reading of 
his youth. The river Alpheus by centuries 
of turbid floodings has covered with sand 
the ruins of Olympia, covered and kept the 
productions of the best age of Grecian 
Art, and now they are dug out of their 
long burial, to the delight of the explorers. 
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So life's current hides for a while the best 
treasures of the heart, that in thoughtful* 
patient, and prayerful age they may ap- 
pear again and make the closing years ricli 
and beautiful. 

I have heard of a man in a hospital sinking 
into his last sleep whom an unwise visitor 
aroused by the question, ** What Church 
do you belong to ? " And he answered, 
'The Church of Christ." " But," persisted 
the visitor, '* I mean, what persuasion are 
you of?" *' Persuasion ?" said the feeble 
lips, ** Persuasion ? Oh ! I am persuaded 
that neither death nor life, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come shall be able to 
separate me from the love God which is in 
Christ Jesus my Lord." 

To have gained that *' persuasion " so 
sweet, so strong, he must have well read 
the word of Wisdom and Truth. 

Uncounted throngs have hailed the morning glow, 
And safely passed the dark defiles ; 
For, like the sunshines with its smiles. 
The lamp of life has gleamed on paths below. 
Until they trod 
The gardens of our God. 
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On the way from Rome to Naples, the 
traveller sees the pictuicsque monastery of 
Monte Casino crowning a rocky height. 
The Monks who made their home there be- 
came famous in the nth century for their 
industry in transcribing books, and for the 
beauty of the manuscripts that they pro- 
duced. And this very service to which 
they devoted themselves, it is likely, made 
the monastic community the owner of a li- 
brary of no mean extent. But the use 
made of this library was under the strictest 
rules. Once a year, on a day fixed by 
statute, the Librarian spreads out on a car- 
pet in the Chapter-House, the books to be 
read by the brothers during the coming 
twelve months. After mass the monks 
were assembled and each one answered to 
his name, returned the book which he had 
borrowed a year before, answered any 
questions which the Abbott chose to ask in 
order to ascertain if he had read his book 
carefully, and then received the book as- 
signed him for the new year. A strict rule, 
but if the books were good, in many re- 
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spects a wise rule and profitable. Give me 
a book into which a man has put a lifetime 
of research and thought, parting the false 
from the true, sifting out the chaff, cutting 
to the heart of hidden things; and I might 
well spend one year in making myself the 
heir of the estate that cost him many years 
This is the wise rule under which we 
live. One book is ours, not for a day, or 
a week, or even for a year, and then an- 
other book, but one book for a lifetime — a 
book full of divine thoughts — the teaching 
of the All wise God, our Saviour ; — there is 
enough in it to claim the lifetime, and 
there is need of it every hour of the life- 
time. 
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The truth shall make you free. — St. John 
VIII : 3:. 




RUTH is that which is conformable to 
the nature of things. Without knowl- 
edge of the truth we are but as bits of float- 
wood borne by the waves hither and 
thither, tossed about for a season, and then 
blown on some shore only to lie there and 
rot. Possession of the truth and cojatrol 
bv the truth are essential to a life of 
beauty and worth, of noble purpose, con- 
sistency and success. 

The goodness of God does no half-work. 
If we were only pardoned and then let 
loose, we would soon be in as bad a state 
as ever. We have a vivid illustration of 
this in what occurred in Paris, in 1870. That 
"joyous city " had passed through a season 
of sorrow and danger, and the besieger, 
who had surrounded it with a wall of fire 
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and iron, after passing in triumph under its 
great ** Arch of Triumph " covered with 
the records of the victories of France, with- 
drew hfs forces, having done the beautiful 
city no serious damage. Did order and 
peace take at once the place of long (^Js- 
quiet and ivar ? Nay, in Paris left to itself 
a very volcano broke out. The foe within 
proved to be worse than the foe without. 
Peace granted by the invader ended in 
war more bitter than that which he had 
waged. The streets ran blood, and the 
fairest buildings were given to the flames. 
What accounts for that ? That though the 
German went away he left in the heart of 
Paris communism ; and communism meant 
disorder and death. So, if divine pity had 
remitted the penalty incurred by sinners, 
and had done no more, what would have 
been the gain? Passions, f )r which that 
very pardon had taken off the curb, pro- 
pensities to evil, let loose by that very 
mercy, depravity, that rejoiced in immunity 
and plunged into sin because sin seemed 
safe, would have soon put the sinner back 
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where he stood before grace had given that 
vain relief. 

Listen always for Christ's own word, for 
that is **the tiuth." How full the world is 
now of men's words that claim to betrtithi 
There is Rationalism, Agnosticism, . and 
Ritualism, and Positivism, and Liberalism, 
and what else ? Tides of thought rush like 
Niagara's current in every direction. Theo- 
ries and speculations are thrown upon the 
world in heaps. Now one philosophy and 
now another is uppermost. They strive 
against one another. They contradict 
each other. They hang their ^bwebs 
over all the sky. In all this confusion it is 
comforting to hear Christ calmly say 
** Come unto me and I will give you 
rest." 

Make it a rule to let no hour pass with- 
out listening to hear what Christ may be 
saying, just as a little child stops in its 
noisy play, and listens for its mother's 
voice, and hearing it is pleased, secure and 
content ; so life is noisy, but let us learn to 
separate from all sounds and to hear 
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through all sounds the voice of our one 
friend, and find peace in that voice. 

When cares of this present press heavily, 
and your pulse is fevered by anxieties, 
then listen for the Christ is speaking, 
*'Take no thought," that is, worrisome 
thought, " for your life." 

When the cup of sorrow is in your hand, 
and its bitterness in your mouth, and your 
lips are torn by its ragged rim, then hear 
Christ say that our troubles touch our 
Father's heart, and that he will make them 
means of healing and sweetness. 

When we have wandered, and find our 
sins the thorns that wound ; when we weep 
over errors and distrust, disobedience, un- 
thankfulnes and all evil that we have done, 
then listen while Christ tells of that Father 
who ran to meet his returning son and 
gave him warmest welcome. 

And when your sins forbid your taking 
advantage of this grace, when you are 
afraid to come back to your Father, then 
ihe Christ declares that he has gone before- 
hand to the Father to explain everything, 
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to answer for all your sins, to repair all 
the damage you have done, and to make 
your cry for mercy mighty with God. ** I 
am come," he says, *' that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.'* ** Let then, the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom." 

A great grace is freedom from death, as 
the penalty of sin. " There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.'* * It is God that justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth ? " Ask for 
this liberty every hour. Demand it and 
take it by a force of faith that will not be 
denied. 

A great grace also is freedom from the 
fear of death. Lucan, the heathen, used 
to say that life would be unsupportable to 
man if the gods had not hidden from him 
the happiness he would have in dying. 
That is, the pagan would say to the fear- 
ful. If you knew how good it is to die, you 
would not want to live another moment. 
That sentiment coming from Christ has in 
it lofty consolation. What has a disciple 
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of the Life-giver to fear, to whom, passing 
with loins girt, the gate of death, it is said, 

*• Thy day has come, not gone; 
Thy sun has risen, not set; 
Thy life is now beyond 
The reach of death, or change, 
.Not ended but begun.'* 

A great grace is freedom from the power 
of sin. Some Ancient says, "A saint is not 
free from sin : that is his burden. A saint 
is not free to sin ; that is his blessing. 
Sin is in him ; that is his lamentation. His 
SQuI IS not in sin ; that is his consolation.'* 

Your guilt is gone ? that is good ; but be 
not content with that. " The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made you 
free from the law of sin and death." 
Never rest until you have that liberty and 
life. Fight for that freedom, The battle 
will be hard and long ; but when in the 
struggle you cry, *' Oh, wretched man that 
I am, who will deliver me ? " the heart 
witiiin you, hopeful in the Holy Ghost, will 
answer, ** I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.'* 
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To conquer the passions and to hold the 
heart close to God — what a labour ! Who 
is sufficient for these things? Is not that 
a hopeless task ? What use can there be 
in trying ? Hopeless, useless indeed, if it 
were not for one thing, that in Heaven 
there is concern felt for us in our hourly 
fight here upon Earth. 
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Thau hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes, 
— St.Matthew xi:25. 




ERE is mystery and mercy. 
When I read these words I seem to 
stand on the shore of a great sea. Before 
me is an expanse that I cannot measure, 
and depths that I cannot fathom. But I 
am sure that strong rock encircles and en- 
closes the sea, and lies solid beneath it. I 
know more. I know that this great abyss 
of water serves kmdly purposes of Provi- 
dence. It is indeed, too deep for my sight, 
but I have found out that, " where broad- 
est spread the waters, and the line sinks 
deepest, the coral worm builds great reefs 
that after after ages of slow toil, over-top 

the brine." Volcanic fires too, 

J' 

•• That smoulder under ocean, heave on high 

The new-made mountains, and uphft their peaks. 

A place of refuge for the storm-driven bird. 

The birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 

With herb and tree; sweet fountains gush ; sweet airs 

Ripple the living lakes, that, fringed with flowers, 

Are gathered in the hollows." 
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And I do not need to search the depths 
that, in the work of worms and volcanoes, 
I may find promises of profit and joy that 
shall, in their fulfilment, be a " perpetual 
hymn " to him who made that mysterious 
sea, but I have only to open my eyes to 
see almost any day over the great gulf 

'* A cloud grow up, 

As at the first, to water the great earth 

And keep her valleys green. A hundred realms 

Watch its broad shadow warping on the wind, 

And in the dropping shower with gladness hear 

The promise of the harvest.'' 

And also, 

" I behold the ships 

Gliding from cape to cape, from isle to isle.'* 

They bear 

*' The riches of the land 

And treasure of dear lives, till in the port 

The shoutmg seaman climbs and furls the sail.** 

So that the black abysses of the sea, and 
all its terror and tempest, are redeemed in 
my sight, and more than balanced by light 
and service which fill our days with bright- 
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ness and plenty. What would we have 
without the sea — terrible though it be ? 

So like the sea my text tells me of mys- 
tery with which mercy mingles. The 
mystery has depths of darkness, but the 
darkness does not rise high enough to 
shroud the sun that shines above. I cannot 
see everything but I can see enough to 
keep the road to the refuge. Strange 
problems of our life yet remain unsolved, 
but largest wisdom and truest love are 
busy at them, and will clear up all the diffi- 
culties. The things that I do not now fully 
understand siill leave the path open to 
peace which is a victory of mercy over sin. 

I exercise my senses upon these subjects 
that I may know something more about 
them every hour. When the lead, on the 
voyage of the ship, is lifted from the bot- 
tom, the unpractised eye sees on the deck 
only a heap of wet cord, and a lump of 
lead, but the seaman taught in these things, 
finds on the end of the plummet, that has 
been to the bottom of the sea and come 
back again, a few grains of sand, or little 
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particles of mud that tell him where he is 
and how to shape his course. 

And so would I come to this text, facing 
without affright the mystery that it holds, 
and looking with delight at the mercy it 
reveals. 

The prudence, that our text speaks of, 
that is exactly, the power of putting things 
together, sagacity, shrewdness, smartness 
rises readily to a self-exaltation that over- 
tops all that is divine, that refuses even to 
look at the most glorious revelations, that 
rejects proof and spurns counsel, and thinks 
there is no light but the sparks of its own 
kindling. And so ** the wise and prudent" 
are apt to choose their own path and plan 
their own emancipation, and build their 
own refuge, and twist their own cables, 
and light their own torches. 

And what then ? *'I have a ship and am 
about to sail around the Cape," says a 
young man to an old navigator. *' I'll fit 
you out," he answers, and opening his 
chest brings out his compass and his quad- 
rant, his glass and his chart, tried in many 
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voyages and in all seas. And the young 
man says, Put away again your trash. I 
do not need it. I know too much to use it. 
What then ? Could you expect anything 
but the hiding of the despised apparatus of 
sea-service in the old chest again ? So the 
Lord has offered light and grace to those 
who counted themselves " wise and pru- 
dent,'* and they have turned their backs 
upon this offer. He has brought to them 
the jewels of his house, his own dear Son's 
righteousness and mediation, and they put 
them away with contempt. What could 
they expect but that he would hide his 
precious things from such treatment ? 

Would a man cast his pearls before swine 
only to see them trampled under foot, and 
when that had been done a dozen times 
would he keep on ? It is a terrible thing 
to talk about, but we have high warrant 
for this view, seeing that an Apostle of 
grace could say to those who met mercy 
with rejection because it was not moulded 
in the shape their wit devised, " Behold ye 
despisers, and wonder and perish." 
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It is an old and pretty conceit that you 
may know, by the baby's smiling in his 
sleep, that he is listening to the angels. It 
is no conceit, but a blessed truth, that you 
may know by the life made self-denying yet 
peaceful and hopeful, that those whom 
Christ calls the " babes," tractable and 
teachable, are listening to their Teacher 
and their Friend hour by hour, seeing the 
gracious sights to which he leads them, re- 
joicing in the revelations that he makes to 
them, and pushing for A^ard against him no 
theories of their own, no notions or pre- 
judices. 

We learn from our Lord to look the 
mystery of our Text in the face, not deny- 
ing its existence, nor trying to make little 
of it, but discerning that it has its root in 
human pride, and self-satisfaction, against 
which the grace of God thus gives warning. 
Don't go there, divine pity cries, for that 
path is full of pit-falls, and then points out 
especially this one pit, from the bottom of 
which not even the shining of the sun of 
righteousness can be seen. 
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Can anyone find fault with the danger- 
signal set on the edge of the gulf? Trem- 
ble at the mouth of the abvss which human 
pride has dug, but like Jesus •* rejoice in 
spirit" at sight of the warning that guards 
the verge to turn away unwary feet. 

Get away at once from the darkness into 
the light, in which stands The Mediator 
and Advocate worthy to be trusted in all 
things, for whose reach there is nothing too 
high, for whose strength there is nothing 
too hard, for whose wisdom there is noth- 
ing too deep. And all wisdom, truth and 
strength and love lie in his hands, put there 
by the Father for your salvation. 

Now to one so trusted by God, can you 
not trust yourself ? Can you have any 
want which his stock of grace will not sup- 
ply ? Can you carry to him any woe 
which his consolation will not relieve ? 
Can you fall into any pit from which his 
strength cannot draw you ? Can you find 
any chasm of perdition that he has not 
bridged for you, and that, too, with an 
arch that shall never fall ? Can you aspire 
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to any height to which his love cannot lift 

you ? 

But you say, I am only a babe ; all the 

belter, Christ says. We are weak and 

wanderers alway. We miss the plainest 

path and stumble on the smoothest road, 

and mistake at every turn. Is that all the 

better ? Yes, if we have found that out, 

for the Master seeketh such. Why, only 

think of it, if calculation and good sense, 

and sagacity of ours had been demanded 

as the channel in which mercy should flow 

to us — to us, who never get through a day 

without blunders, then we would surely 

come short of eternal life. But seeing that 

love takes us ** babes " and lifts us off our 
own feet and carries us, we have hope of 

an entrance early, safe and abundant into 

our Father's house. 
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For judgment lam come into this world ; that they 
which see not might see.^ and that they which 
see might be made blind. — St. John ix: 39. 




HERE is not an hour in any day but 
we call ourselves into *^ judgment. ' 
Our thoughts are very busy in accusing or 
else excusing, not only other people but 
ourselves — and they ought to be busy. Of 
what we have said or done, or proposed to 
say or do, we ask ourselves, was that quite 
right ? Was that the wisest and best, and 
most Christ-like, that could have been said 
or done ? Whether we are faithful or un- 
faithful in the long run of " the race set be- 
fore us " is the result of the way in which 
we treat, in the hurry of the day, in the 
quiet o£ the night, these fast gathering 
subjects of question and decision. How 
easy it is, every one knows, to give a glance 
only at the case in point, and to say sweet- 
ly, Oh ! that was doing pretty well under 
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the circumstances ; — that word I used mav 
not have been the wisest, — that act I did 
may not have been precisely the best, but 
the difference between them and the wisest 
and besi is so trifling that nobody will 
ever see it, and I need not worry over it. 
When that careless habit is so formed it 
will be hard for me to know where I stand. 
I think that I see, but I don't see. A film 
is growing over my eyes, and thickening 
every hour. Guard against this bad habit, 
and be careful on the smallest points of 
truth and purity and chanty, as well as on 
the greatest, to put yourself exactly where 
you belong. 

Changes in ordinarv life make revela- 
tions. You may have thought for years 
that you knew your neighbor. One day 
adversity came to him and for the first 
time you find him out. You see in him a 
weakness or a moroseness that vou did not 
suspect, or else a tenderness and hopeful- 
ness and resignation and strength for 
which you never gave him credit. Or 
prosperity comes, and the man falls at once 
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into a new rank, for the change has devel- 
oped evil propensities never indulged before. 
or self-control never exerted before. Temp- 
tation is a test. One you had thought vir- 
tuous shows that he was virtuous only be- 
cause he had never been tried, and one 
whom you suspected, to your astonishment 
stands strong. 

The most potent of changes is the com- 
ing of Christ "for judgment." As in Chem- 
istry the introduction of a new substance 
causes a new arrangement, and each par- 
ticle gets a new place, so Christ puts you 
where you stand. No influence is so pow- 
erful as to your position as his has proved 
to be, and will prove to be forever. His 
touch is the test. It decides what you are, 
what way you are going, and whereunto 
you will grow. 

Now ask. How can I profit by this 
power of Christ over me ? Don't fight it. 
Give way to it. Say, Let him mould my 
thoughts. And let the thought at every turn- 
ing of my course be, " For judgment Christ 
came." I stand before him, ready to yield 
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to each impulse of his hand. How shall 
that impulse come ? I do not know but I 
wait for it. It may be one word of Scrip- 
ture. It may be an admonition from my 
friend. It may be an ache in my bones. 
It may be a loss, or a disappointment of 
desire. Anyway yield to it. 

A young man in such dejection of mind 
that he had scarcely spoken for three 
months, wandered aimlessly into the church 
of which Calamy was Pastor in London. 
A stranger entered the pulpit. Many who 
had come in to hear Calamy preach left 
the church. The young man did not care 
enough about the matter to follow them, 
and sat still. From the stranger's lips 
came balm for his soul. Christ put him in 
his place. He became a prince of divines, 
for he was John Owen. He never found 
the man who had carried the message to 
his soul, but Christ had found him, and 
had made him, long blind, to see. 

A man who had been one of those who 
guarded Charles I. at his beheading, had 
when a boy, heard Flavel preach on the 
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text, " If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be Anathema." In Massa- 
chusetts when nearly one hundred years 
of age, he one day called to mind, that, af- 
ter the sermon, Flavel rising to bless the 
congregation, dropped his lifted hands and 
said, " How can I bless this people when 
every one who loves not the Lord Jesus 
Christ is Anathema ? " That remembrance 
convicted him. He turned to the Lord 
and some say for fifteen years gave proof 
that he loved the Lord. 

So let every memory of Christ, when- 
ever it comes, have all its power, and yield 
to it for the gain of grace and eternal life. 



"Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid." We have work to do, but 
let us do it with a quiet triumph alway in 
our hearts. The promise is ours and we 
need not be anxious. The latest assaults 
upon the Truth will have a record like that 
of the earliest. One grave awaits them all. 
And the rock will stand and he that rests 
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upon it will stand. The enemies of the 
Truth shall in their fiercest assaults do it 
no more harm than do the wild sea-birds 
harm the light when they dash themselves 
dead against the lantern of the light-house. 

'* Argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward." 

For, as Landor says, "The brave when 
they no longer doubt, no longer fear." 

Our concern is not as to God's decrees, 
but as to our duty. He has never opened 
to our survey the Books His secret will is 
not submitted to us. But this one thing 
we know, and it is enough, that if any man 
do after the Lord's will he will find his 
name in the Book of Life. And on the 
other hand, if any man resist God's power 
and reject God's counsel he will go down 
unto death. 
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But I saidy Hmv shall I put thee among the 
children^ and give thee a pleasant land^ a 
goodly heritage of the hosts of nations 2 
And I saidy Thou shall call me My Father ; 
and shall not turn away from me. — Jer. 
Ill : 19. 



1S\ O worse practical error does the thought- 
less soul adopt than this, that the way 
to Heaven can be found without search, 
and that the pearl of price is to be picked 
up on any shore that careless feet frequent ; 
that by the general benevolence of the di 
vine nature, or by sure development of hu- 
man nature the highest blessedness will be 
attained, and that nothing is more needless 
than trouble of mind about it, and hard 
thinking, and profound feeling, and service 
of agony. This error produces indifference 
and postponement. This error often leaves 
the work of a lifetime for that hurried hour 
when death is near. 
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Again, if you have already turned to the 
Lord, and having learned the language of 
the children, already call God " Father," 
and already look at the " pleasant land * 
as your home, and eat already of the fruit 
of that land, yet do not forget the difficul- 
ties. It is not time for that yet. The time 
for that will never come in ** this present 
evil world." If you begin to forget the 
difficulties now, you will forget a part of 
your present praise, and a part of the praise 
that is to fill heaven. 

The troubled heart may say, I, to be 
^* put among the children ?" It cannot be. 
I am not fit. Ah, let me answer. That is 
what thy heart says, and rightly ; but God 
is greater than thy heart. His wisdom 
plans, his love labours, his power conquers. 
He will make thee meet to dwell "among 
the children," and will **put" thee there, 
and keep thee there. Trust him to do it — 
to do it all. 

This also do we learn that when we sum 
up the inducements to a life of faith and 
hope we are not at liberty to leave out the 
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" pleasant land "and the " goodly heritage." 
God has put ** Jerusalem, our happy home " 
in sight and peopled it not with strangers 
but with the children of our own Father so 
that the best love of earth may be devel- 
oped there. 

Take also the final crowning comfort and 
joy of this whole matter, — the permanancy 
of the new relations established between 
God and man. What content can I know 
greater than that my heart and lips shall 
learn to" call God my Father " and " never 
turn away from him." When I mourn my 
mistakes and coldness and frequent stum- 
blings, when evil seems to be getting the 
better of me, and bitterly I say, "Oh ! the 
body of this death," what a burden and a 
terror it is ! then shall I chide my doubts, 
for that " the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance." 
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Seek ye the Lord while he may be founds call ye 
upon him while he is near, — Isaiah lv: 6. 



ylTE are commandeil to " seek." We could 
^^^ not " seek " what we possess. The 
pearl-merchant would never have left home 
if the goodliest of all pearls had been in 
his own chest. He went abroad to get what 
he had not. Man has not God, or peace 
with God, or righteousness to commend 
him to God. He must go out of himself 
looking for what he needs, searching as a 
hungry man searches for food, and that 
quickly, lest a late supply be not in time 
for his relief. What good can come of 
finding God after the door is shut, and he 
from within shall answer to the knocking, 
I know you not, depari ? Now is the day 
of salvation. We are commanded to "seek," 
it must be for something worth the trouble. 
Oh, the riches that are stored in the grace 
of God ? What will not a man give for his 
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life, and yet the loving kindness of God is 
better than life. 

When you are putting a price on some 
good thing of earth that you want to buy 
or sell, take a moment for thinking of that 
which is above all price. When you inven- 
tory your possessions look anxiously to see 
whether at the head of the list stands that 
which fadeth not away. When you cau- 
tiously examine whether your investments 
are secure, look to see whether the best of 
them can be put where moth and rust do 
not corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. All other possessions, 
whatever of time or money, pains or power, 
they may have cost, belong to the cliaff stub- 
ble and waste fit for no man's affection or 
faith. Never be satisfied with them. * Seek" 
as our text advises for what is better. A life 
and nothing to show for it at the end, — 
what a record to be made! Put all things 
in their right places by seeking first the Lord 
and his righteousness, and then in the gra- 
cious addition of all things needful, nothing 
shall be wanting to make a complete 
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rounded and finislied life, — the memory of 
which shall be a joy forever. 

We are commanded to "seek," because 
what we need is hard to get. " Strive to 
enter in," is not said to those before whose 
feet opens a broad smooth path leading up 
to open and inviting doors. 

The choicest things of earth are hard to 
reach. Everybody knows that. The choic- 
est things of earth are hard to keep. 
Everybody knows that. The pearl lies un- 
der deep waters. The gold clings to its 
matrix in the quartz. Diamonds hide 
themselves among the gravel. 

The favour of God, as to his disposition 
and purpose, is full and free, but we are 
straitened in ourselves. As a mountain- 
stream swollen by the rains brings down 
the trees it has torn loose, and great rocks 
it has dislodged, and often that drift catch- 
ing on the craggy banks forms a dam by 
which the flow of the torrent is checked 
and Its course changed, so the current of 
human life carries with it the rubbish of 
hopes and labors, of success and failure, 
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" all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life," "cares of this world and thedeceit- 
fuhiess of tliis world, and lusts of other 
things," — these all choke the channel and 
turn the stream of feeling and faith away 
from God. Labor is needed to clear the 
channel. It is surely worth all the cost to 
get our way open and free to the Giver of 
every good gift. 

Give good heed then to the counsel, 
*' Seek ye the Lord while he maybe found.'* 

The offer of life through Christ is proof 
that the Lord ** may be found." He does 
not hide himself now. But this very word 
hints that a time may come when he will 
be beyond the search of affrighted and des- 
pairing sinners. 

*' Call ye upon him while he is near.'* 
The wrecked sailor clinging to a spar in 
mid-ocean does not waste his breath in 
shouts for help while he floats on the lonely 
sea. But if a ship approach then his cries 
pierce the air, contending with ihe voice of 
the waves. He did not call before because 
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he knew of no help. He cries aloud now 
because they who may help him are *' near.*' 
In that nearness is hope. 

Note and treasure all indications of the 
nearness of the Lord. There may be a 
mercy that hath brightened long reaches of 
your life. Who can have sent it but the 
Lord ? Call therefore upon him. 

There may be a sorrow sent by the Lord 
to clear your eyesight by tears, that you 
may see light. He is near then, call upon 

Kim- 
New thoughts that will not run in the 
old channels, new ambitions that will not 
be content with the old prizes, new long- 
ings for purity and the peace of God, if 
they have entered thy heart, the Lord 
must have been near enough to whisper in 
thine ear. Call then upon him ! Consider, 
God so near, and yet no gain to you ! Sal- 
vation to be had for the mere taking, and 
yet not taken ! Go into eternity having 
left this vast treasure lying untouched be- 
hind you ; go, naked and starving forever 
because you would not seek the Lord when 
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he might have been found, nor call upon him 
while he was near — but if you do go so un- 
prepared think how long it will be be- 
fore you cease to accuse yourself of folly 
and sin ! 

The Lord saves us from all this shame 
and guilt, and in his mercy seek and find 
us, while we seek and find him, and make 
his nearness known to us day in and day 
out, now and evermore. 
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So foolish was I and ignorant ; I was as a 
beast before thee. Nevertheless I am continu- 
ally with thee ; thou has holden me by my right 
hand. Thou shall guide me with thy conn- 
sely and afterward receive me to glory. — 
Psalm lxxiii: 22-24. 



/tfLL of us meet temptations without. 
All of us have trial of evil suggestions 
within. Therefore ought we all to give good 
heed to the story which Asaph tells of his 
folly and distress. Let us listen to what 
he says. Temptation had attacked and 
taken him, for he had not strength and wis- 
dom to repulse it. As he looks back to 
that season of shame, mistakes and disaster, 
he shudders like one who has just crawled 
back from the edge of a precipice. " As 
for me," he says, "my feet were almost 
gone, my steps had well-nigh slipped." 

The Lord is never forgetful of his people. 
or indifferent to them and their peril, 
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" His goodness endureth forever." But there 
had been a time when Asaph had no heart 
to say that. It seems to him now, when 
he recalls that time that a very little more 
temptation would have turned him utterly 
from truth and right, and have cast him 
down beyond recovery. " My feet " he 
says, " were almost gone." Oh ! that 
blessed " almost ! " How often is true that 
that " almost," made mighty by grace, bars 
up the way of destruction, and all that the 
sad heart in its sorrow, or the most bitter 
enemy in his gladness of malice, can say is, 
"well-nigh slipped ; " and this because in 
extremity the Lord interposed for pity's 
sake, and made the weak knees strong, so 
that the feet stood fast on the rock. 

Now let us listen to Asaph's story of so- 
lace and salvation. A sorrow had pierced 
his rein??. A shock had so thrown him off 
his balance, that he could doubt God. 

Out of this great trial he is brought and 
kept by divine companionship and care. 
Before time he did not keep near the Lord. 
Those were dark days and dangerous. It was 
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in them that temptation had grown strong, 
and that he had come so near to utter ruin. 
For in distance from the Lord and from 
his light, losses and disappointments of 
this poor and passing world assumed exag- 
gerated proportions, and gained an exas- 
perated bitterness. He had lost the only 
true standard of measure, and all his cal- 
culations were mistakes. The only true 
content comes of nearness to good. No 
one, who, like Enoch and Noah, walks with 
God, can envy the prosperity of the wicked. 
This is an every day matter. Our text 
does not lead us into any dim speculations, 
or doubtful reasonings, but among realities 
of life. A man of experience, and large 
observation, a man well-taught and of a 
religious habit, standing by the common 
path of men sees something that throws 
him into confusion and grief. He sees 
some men, evidently not the special favor- 
ites of Heaven, living at ease, winning 
wealth and laying up large stores, while he 
himself has distress, and fears, and losses, 
and unsupplied wants. The comparison 
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Strikes like the blow of an enemy. His 
faith reels under the shock, and his depres- 
sion is such that he acts *' like a beast be- 
fore " God. Things often seem to us to be 
out of trim, and the true balance is dis- 
turbed. The temptation takes us to charge 
a fault on God, to deny his Omniscience, to 
question his righteousness, to think our- 
selves ill-treated. For that temptation we 
ought to make ready. We ought to be 
armed against it. Never should we let our 
hearts harbor one hard thought against the 
Lord, or speak one bitter word, even if we 
do see tares among the wheat, and even if 
we are plagued by their vigor and their over- 
bearing growth. 

We will get rid of a great deal of this 
trouble as soon as we learn to put ourselves 
and our service at the true price. If we 
make complaint against the course of God's 
Providence toward us, we must first estab- 
lish the fact that we have washed our hands 
in innocency, and that therefore we have a 
right to demand that the Lord should 
make public acknowledgement of our 
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worth and work by liberal wages ; that 
we ought to have the best that he can af- 
ford ; that we ought to recline with the 
rich man at the table, and not lie with 
Lazarus at the gate among the dogs. Can 
we say that ? 

Ah ! if we are wise and humble we shall 
say no such word, but only that what we 
get at the hand of the Lord is too good for 
us. One heart-beat of true humility will 
break the force of any temptation to mur- 
mur at our state. 

If there be such a thing as envy that is 
right and wise and wholesome it must be 
envy of such a man as Asaph, when we hear 
him tell his story. Clouds cover the dawn 
it is true, but the day ripens into bright- 
ness. Wilfulness and wandering mar the 
morning, but under divine counsel and 
care, penitence and peace crown the closing 
hours with beauty. 
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** / am the Almighty God ; walk before me'' — 

Genesis xvii: i. 




'AD the command been, walk behind me, 
the thought would have been, I am a 
safe guide, keep close to my feet and you 
shall never wander. Had the command 
been, walk by my side, then the thought 
would have been, become my companion, 
and communion with me shall be your 
solace and strength. 

But "Walk before me" means choose a 
path that you know to be always in my 
sight — put yourself always under my in- 
spection and scrutiny. 

We have for our guidance, not a system 
of principles or code of statutes that may 
be lifeless, inoperative, tiresome or even 
repulsive, but all virtue in its highest 
beauty — justice, truth and purity in their 
noblest aspect — all that is admirable and 
worthy, lovely and grand, all embodied in 
one Being, who sees, knows, feels, reasons, 
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and decides, — who speaks, if we go wrong, 
in words of rebuke, — who denounces us if 
we dare to disobey — who warns us if we 
thoughtlessly wander, who encourages us 
in all sincere efforts to obey, who supports 
our weakness, instructs our ignorance, and 
establishes our goings. 

Like the light of the sun, which enters 
equally the proudest windows and the 
humblest lattice, so this rule of living is 
equally serviceable to all grades of human 
life. None stand on earth so high, none lie 
on earth so low, as not to be able to " walk 
before ** the Lord, if with honest eyes they 
look to him, and keep him in all their 
thoughts. 

We ought to know the law of the Lord, 
we ought to store his statutes in our mem- 
ories. It is no mistake to learn the ten 
commandments and repeat them in church 
and out of church. But in order to give 
these statutes vigor, to throw into the voice 
of the law that tone that shall always com- 
pel a hearing, to put strength in the grasp 
of authority that shall at once check and 
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conquer resistance, we need to ** walk be- 
fore " the Lord always, and cultivate a 
constant recognition of God present, intel- 
ligent, vigilant, ruling. It is a blessed 
thought that we have a friend, "whom hav- 
ing not seen we love," taking dangers out 
of our path, staying the steps of the avenger 
that pursueth, with his strong arm sustain- 
ing us when our feet stumble, watching by 
our side when we sleep, and never leaving us 
until, the journey completed, the steadfast 
footing of the other shore be gained. The 
Lord grant us all our days this sweet con- 
sciousness of his presence ? It shall be to 
us a fountain of waters on every thirsty 
path, a light in all darkness, a rest in all 
weariness, a joy that shall overcome every 
sorrow. Then when temptations attack us 
we will not fear, when sorrows gather 
about us we will rejoice in everlasting mer- 
cies, when doubts and fears crowd upon us 
we will boast in the Lord God of our sal- 
vation, when hard duties are assigned us, 
when we tremble under heavy burdens, still 
will we go on seeing that we *! walk be- 
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fore" the Lord. When the waves of the 
waters of death rise high and chill about 
us, when the summons to judgment rings 
loud and stern in our ears, always will we 
look for thee, our Guide, our Helper, 
our Saviour. 

" Strong in the Lord and in the power of 
his might " we will go on with joyful hearts. 
Nothing shall affright us, neither on the 
way of the valley of the shadow, nor even 
as we pass the throne where burns the 
flame of wrath raised against sin. For our 
own Brother, given to us of the Father, 
hath marked with his own blessed foot- 
prints the path for our feet, and by his 
blood hath made it safe for our feet. We 
can walk therein in the peace of God. 
" And such trust have we through Christ 
to God-ward." And at last seeing Him be- 
fore whom we have ** walked," seeing Him 
as he is, we "shall be changed into the 
same image from glory to glory even as by 
the spirit of the Lord." 
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The wages of sin is death. — Romans vi : 23. 



/tf VERY old maxim of the heathen is, 
^■^^ ** Timor facit deos." Fear makes 
Gods. The famous poem of Lucretius was 
written to deliver men from religious fear, 
that they might live a life free from worry. 
That line of argument against religion 
has never been relinquished. Shaftesbury* 
in his " Characteristics" said that Christian- 
ity is a purely mercenary system, because 
it offers reward to virtue and threatens 
punishment to the wicked. And others 
keep on arguing that such a system is 
enough to spoil any man ; that it leaves no 
place for disinterestedness, which is the 
very life-blood of virtue ; that a man ought 
to do good for the sake of goodness itself, 
and not for what of misery he may escape^ 
or for what of happiness he may gain by 
his goodness ; and that for a man to keep 
hell and heaven always in view and to choose 
his way so as to escaj>e from doom and get 
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to glory is to do his best to make himself 
supremely selfish, and anything but a truly 
religious man, seeing that **pure religion 
and undeliled " is love, and does not re- 
gard self, but seeks "another's wealth." 
Now this is a very serious matter. One 
might argue himself, in this very direction, 
into a resolution, on what might seem 
highest considerations, to break away 
from the bonds of a religion that teaches 
tbat God rules, and that he rules in right- 
eousness, and that he will enforce his laws. 
I once wrote to a young man begging him 
to give his thoughts to best things, and in 
all my urging using not one word that was 
not gentle and kind, and drawing all my 
arguments trom the brighter side of the 
Gospel, and his answer came, and its point 
was, I never mean to be frightened into 
religion. I saw what that answer meant. 
It meant that the carnal mind at enmity 
with God had been able to find no excuse 
for resisting the truth, except this one plea, 
I am not a coward. I will not be coerced. 
No threat shall force me into faith. When 
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I come to Christ, which I mean to do some 
day, it shall be on a higher level than that 
on which frightened wretches run in crowds 
from wrath to come. 

Religion uses all motives, — not fear 
alone, nor fear most often, but fear among 
other motives. Religion finds man fallen 
and fits itself to his condition. It is not 
fastidious, and does not refuse to help a 
sinner because a sinner needs help in forms 
which are not the highest and noblest all 
at once. It takes man into school a blun- 
dering, perverse, resisting and capricious 
child. He needs taming as well as teach- 
ing, and he gets both, and it is well that he 
gets both. In that school the first lesson 
does r,ot contain all wisdom, and who in 
his senses, would expect it to contain all 
wisdom ? In that school the first hour's 
discipline does not complete the new 
scholar*s training. One day's growth does 
not bring him to the stature of a perfect 
man. Gracious ingenuity and faithfulness 
use this motive and another motive and 
another, according to the pupil's condition 
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and need, according to the growth he has 
made, — glad in fact to do him good in any 
way, if only that way be not wrong. The 
fear of the penalty due to sin has its power, 
and does excellent work at some period of 
progress, and at that period cannot be 
spared. Nothing else would fit in just 
there. John Bunyan somewhere says about 
this: •'! was brought into such a dread and 
horror of the wrath of God that I could 
not help trusting in Christ ; I felt that if 
God stood before me with a drawn sword 
in his hand I must even run right upon 
its point, sooner than stay among my 
sins." 

That was a dreadful state to be in, but 
was it not better for Bunyan than hardness 
of heart that had no fear, and thought that 
sin was not so very bad after all ? 

There are better motives than fear, but 
there are times when the better motives 
would be inefficient. 

And in the history of a soul under grace 
growth may rise above fear, and perfect 
love may cast out fear, and it be needed 
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no more. He who once thought as a child 
will not only at some time put away child- 
ish things, but will attain to maturity of 
thought by means of the very childishness 
of former thoughts. Had not those imper- 
fect conceptions kept the young mind busy 
according to its power it would never have 
attained to anything better. The toy that 
pleases the child puts into use its small 
force both of muscle and mind, and by so 
using enlarges tiie muscle and mind until 
the toy is changed for the plough, or the 
plane, or the pen of a man. No one de- 
spises the dawn because it is not mid-day, 
but rather do all rejoice that by the dawn, 
and not without it, comes the glory of the day 
and praise God for the promise of the dawn. 

Therefore the only wise God, Our Savi- 
our, who knows what is in man, and whose 
love devises help for us in our weakness, 
gives us a religion which has its foundation 
in the eternal and immutable distinction 
between right and wrong. 

Because right is so far from wrong, and 
because right is so much better than wrong, 
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among men who put light for darkness, 
and darkness for light, doing what in them 
lies to bring all the order of righteousness 
into confusion, God has put this system 
of religion. It rests on and rises out of 
this distinction between right and wrong. 
And here it is that we catch and uncover 
the infidelity of the world. Christianity 
starts with teaching that " the wages of 
sin is death.'* Now if it would only pay 
the wages of sin in the coin of the day all 
the world would become Christian at once. 

But the religion established by Him 
whose throne is built of righteousness can 
make no compromise. Nay, if it could 
make any compromise, that indulgence 
would be the ruin of the sinner whom it 
seemed to favor, for then he would not 
learn to hate sin, and would not, " escaped 
from the corruption which is in the world 
through lust," become a " partaker of the 
divine nature." 

We live in the world. It has in it much 
that as to religion is, to say the least, neu- 
tral. It has in it much that is hostile to 
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religion. Vice is sweet and Duty is hard. 
Wickedness is triumphant and enthroned. 
Righteous sufferers are found in ever}*- 
street. Hard, vile, cold selfishness draws 
the beauty and the treasure and the joy of 
the world around it, while love tender and 
true gathers in its arms its thin harvests, 
and even then finds its bosom filled with 
thistles. Why ? 

Because if everything man touched re- 
warded or punished him, if all vicissitudes 
of life made sin costly and painful, and paid 
in priceless peace for each act of virtue, 
then man would lose sight of the nature of 
things, and would choose the good only be- 
cause it had been proved safer than sin. 
Now, as things are, he is compelled to rise 
in his choice above such calculations, and 
to take into account the moral character of 
the life he lives. And so men are taught 
to say, Let us do right whatever it may 
cost. Let us resist temptation to wrong 
however flattering its promises may be. 
Let us live godly even if that life prove 
perilous, and sin alone seems safe. 
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Let us lament that we have gone down 
so low that we need to have death let 
loose upon us to affright us from sin. 
But let us mingle with our laments praises to 
him who, not willing thatany should perish, 
even such as we are, so hard of heart, hath 
determined to use all means to save us. 

Was not our Lord both kind and wise, 
when sleeping in the boat on Galilee's sea 
he let the storm frighten his disciples, see- 
ing that fear was sent to drive them to 
Him, who could help, with the cry. "Mas- 
ter, carest thou not that we perish ? '* And 
is not his purpose herein made clear when 
he said, " Why are ye fearful ? Have ye 
not yet faith ? " Seeing all the advantages 
they had had, by that time they should 
have passed beyond fear unto faith. 

+ 

" The ways of the Lord " is the King's 

highway — man's only road to life. There 
is no by-way or private lane for those who 
do not exactly like the common way. 
The Lord's path, under law, past the cross, 
through the gate of death, unto judgment — - 
that is for all. 
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Forgive us our debts ^ as we forgive our debtors. 

St. Matthew vi: 12. 




HERE is in this prayer an appeal to 
the life of him that offers it. " As 
we forgive our debtors." 

That strange little nation, that holds on 
to Iceland as a home, has a very ancient 
form of reconcilation — a part of its inheri- 
tance from the Northmen. 

Its words are : "This is the beginning of 
our peace-telling. We are all atoned with 
God, so shall we be with all men atoned 
and reconciled, the one to the other, at 
meat and at drink, at market and meeting, 
at church-door and in King's Hall, and 
wherever men meet together. We shall be 
so agreed as though there never had been 
quarrel between us. We shall share knife 
and steak and all things. We shall turn 
us as friends not foes. But that man who 
breaks the peace new-made, he shall be 
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driven away as a wolf, and chased as far 
as men chase wolves, or as Christian men 
seek churches. He shall be banished 
from churches and Christian men, from 
God's house and soil, from every home 
save hell.'* 

This was a reading of the Gospel as ap- 
plied by honest men to common life in 
hard old times, and somewhat of it is al- 
ways needed. 

Man meets his fellow with a rigid asser- 
tion of his rights. If he is wronged he 
rises in a rage and strives to right himself. 
Revenge is suited to man's depraved and 
diseased taste, and it is so sweet a luxury 
that he has even magnified it into a virtue. 
Man makes unrelenting demands upon his 
fellow man and stern reprisals. Suspicion, 
severity of judgment, careful memory of 
injuries, and vengeance for them form his 
creed. The Gospel says. Let none who 
hold such thoughts, let none who cherish 
such feelings and form such purposes come 
to God for pardon. The prayer of Jesus 
prepared for sinners, by the limitation con- 
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tained in itself, restricts this blessing to 
those who forgive offenders against them- 
selves, and excludes from participation in 
the blessing those who do not forgive. 

Our forgiveness of the wrongs done to 
us by our fellow men is indeed not the 
ground of our pardon, it is not the source 
of our acceptance, but it is a manifestation 
in us of that faith which takes hold of 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour, and without 
which it is impossible to be saved, for that 
** faith worketh bv love." Love is its nat- 
ural outlet and exhibition. Love is a 
badge of the class who can expect the 
grace of God, taking away sin. 

This forgiveness of wrongs is not that 
contempt of those who injure us which 
deems their kindness or their hatred alike 
trifling, and which despises at once the 
wrong-doer and his work. 

This forgiveness is not that politic im- 
perturbability which has concluded that 
the best course is not to be disturbed by 
anything, and which by long training and 
unceasing caution succeeds in never break- 
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ing out into wrath, however sudden and 
however great the wrong that may be suf- 
fered. 

This forgiveness is not cowardice which 
tamely submits to a wrong, nor is it forget- 
fulness which lets the wrong slide out of 
mind in the current of the day's work and 
pleasure. 

This forgiveness is not the hardy indif- 
ference, not the stolid carelessness which 
coldly pursues its own way whatever diffi- 
culties may be thrown in its path, nor is it the 
cunning which shrewdly turns to the best 
account even the violence of enemies, 
and in its self-content cannot be made 
angry. 

None of these constitute forgiveness. 
But it is a pardon which cast the wrong 
done out of sight, and will not permit its 
memory to dictate enmity and revenge. It 
is a charitable and tender judgment 
which explains away, as far as possible, the 
evil, finds motives which turn its edge, 
and leniently judges of what appear to be 
its enormities. 
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It buries enmity and puts no tomb-stone 
over it, and never wants to find even the 
place of its burial again. It is a persistent 
pardon which resists even repeated offences. 
It is ready to do the Master's will, forgiv- 
ing not seven times, that is too hard for 
the carnal mind, but seventy 'times seven, 
that's easy for him that hath " the mind 
which was also in Christ Jesus." 

This forgiveness includes benevolent ef- 
fort on behalf of those who have done the 
wrong. This is a fruit of a right spirit. 
But it is more. It is that exercise of right 
feelings which adds to their strength. Try 
that. If you find it hard to forgive, do 
your enemy a kindness, and instantly you 
will find forgiveness easy. The right in 
you invigorated, in its new-found strength 
will wonder now that you deemed that 
pardon a difficulty and a hardship which 
now seems a joy. 

It is a good thing, it is one of the best 
things that can happen to you to have 
something to forgive. Without wrongs to 
pardon your culture is incomplete. Richter 
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puts it prettily: "When thou forgivest, 
the man who has pierced thy heart stands to 
thee in the relation of the sea-worm that 
perforates the shell of the mussel, which 
straightway closes the wound with a pearl." 

When harm is done to you take Christ's 
law, ** If thy brother trespass against thee 
forgive him." You may have other duties 
toward him growing out of his conduct, in 
admonition, warning, perhaps in some 
cases exposure and punishment. But you 
are not fit to attempt any of these duties 
until you have put yourself right first by 
forgiving his wrong. 

But what h^s the forgiveness of man 
rendered to his fellow man to do with the 
forgiveness of God? The simple answer 
is, his prayer is proved insincere who asks 
forgiveness for himself and yet refuses it 
to others. He can have no true sense of 
his own sins. Had he ever seen his own 
vileness, worthlessness and corruption, he 
would have come back from that sight piti- 
ful toward his fellow-man and ready to re- 
lent. In his own weaknesses he would have 
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found a thousand reasons for passing over 
the faults of others. 

One that is unforgiving is entirely unlike 
to Christ. He is out of sympathy with 
that Saviour to whom he applies for pardon 
and through whom alone he can sec God in 
peace. He asks of Christ what no one 
can ask of himself with any expectation 
that it will be granted. How can he hope 
for that mercy which he refuses ? 

A poet of this world puts a good senti- 
ment in the mouth of a man : 

*• Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the 

quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason, 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part ; the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance.** 



Of all prayers this ought to be offered 
with the most consideration. How com- 
prehensive it is ! It takes in the whole 
man of him who offers it, his whole life, 
all his consciousness, all he has been. 

It takes in God, his honor, his law, his 
justice, his judgment. 
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It takes in Christ, his work, his atone- 
ment, his mediation. 

Of all our prayers it ought to be the 
most earnest. It is a prayer for every 
day, because every day has its sins. It is 
a prayer for the life-time because sin lasts 
while life lasts. 

What a marked effort for our sanctifica- 
tion is there in this prayer ! God's grace 
as often as we ask forgiveness compels us 
solemnly to try whether our hearts are 
right toward our fellow-men. God's grace 
compels us whenever we approach the gate 
of heavenly mercy to examine whether we 
wear the badge of charity to man. It is a 
severe test but unavoidable. John the 
Almsgiver, Bishop of Alexandria, was vis- 
ited by a nobleman. In course of conver- 
sation the nobleman said, that he would 
never, to his dying day, forgive a certain 
man who had wronged him. Just then the 
chapel bell rang for prayers. Entering the 
chapel the two men knelt. Presently the 
bishop began to repeat aloud the Lord's 
Prayer, the nobleman reciting with him. 
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At "daily bread," the bishop stopped. 
The nobleman went on — "forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors." Then, 
hearing his voice alone, he stopped and the 
sense of his words struck him. He was 
frightened, and, hurrying away, forgave 
the man who had harmed him. 

Oh ! man, you bear your heart with your 
prayer before Christ. He will take you at 
your word. As you forgive, he will forgive. 
That "as" is the long taper finger of the 
balance that shows which way the scale 
turns. "He shall have judgment without 
mercy that hath showed no mercy." God 
give us the two cognate blessings, the one 
his grace toward us forgiving all our sins 
against him, the other, his grace in us 
leading us to forgive all who sin against 
us. 
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Let us fetch the Ark ^ ^ that ^^^ ^^^ it may save us, 

— I. Samuel iv: 3. 



0NE temptation is common to all. We 
like some substitute for God, — for 
Him who is of infinite majesty and truth, 
holiness and justice. We can contrive many 
a refuge that would suit us better than the 
perfections of Deity. And the more noble 
and beautiful our device, the more of Divin- 
ity that encloses and pervades it, the more 
sacred it looks to us, the more dangerous 
it becomes, because so much the more se- 
ductive and satisfying. 

Take for instance, — our earnestness and 
labour, —our agonies of conviction, — our 
prayers in secret and in public, — our readi- 
ness and ingenuity in ministries of pity, — 
our struggles to do better, — our wise ad- 
monition and costly help rendered to others, 
— all these dutiful and useful in their way^ 
and .not one of them to be despised or neg- 
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lected, — and yet not one of them is saving. 
Christ alone saves. 

The drowning man cries for help, and 
struggles and beats the water lustily, and 
is saved. But how ? Not by his cries or 
struggles, — although they had their use and 
place, — but by the hand of the helper, who 
reached out and lifted him into life. With- 
out that helper no cry, no agony of effort 
would have saved. So it is in our soul-peril- 
No heart-aches of ours for our sins, however 
bitter they be, no strivings of ours for right- 
eousness however intense they be, no aspi- 
rations of ours however pure and pious they 
be, and though all suitable and needful and 
commendable, can save, but Christ alone. 

The strictness of our orthodoxy, the 
clearness of our doctrine, the precision of 
our prayers, the steadfast and orderly ser- 
vice of day after day, all worth care and 
approval; goodness, kindness, honesty, gen- 
erosity, purity and temperance, none of 
them to be under rated, but cherished and 
cultivated, yet are they altogether infinitely 
short of Christ, — the chiefest among ten 
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thousand, — the only one in whom it pleased 
the Father that all fulness should dwell. 

We need the Ark. We need all the gra- 
cious provision which the Lord hath hon- 
ored and blessed for his own glory and the 
salvation of sinners. There is room in our 
training and redemption for all scriptural 
institutions, for memories of Christ's saints, 
for all prayers, for the water of purifying, 
for the heavenly meat and drink, for doc- 
trine, for all good associations, but with all, 
and in all, our Lord himself. No husk can 
feed us as we need to be fed, but only the 
finest of the wheat. No painted or stuccoed 
counterfeit of a fortress for us, however 
beautiful, — but The Rock. The Strong Re- 
fuge, builded by God on the sure founda- 
tion. ** Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil." 
Why ? Only because ** Thou art with me : 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me." 

Never stop at any ceremony, sacrament, 
service or attainment. They are only steps. 
But a stair-case made up of steps, beautiful 
in design, costly in material, perfect in 
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finish, is good for nothing, an absurdity and 
a sham, unless it conducts to something, 
tf there be no safe platform, and habitable 
rooms at the top, it is not only incomplete 
and useless, but dangerous to the unwary. 
And so all our worship and service and 
ceremony and advancement will prove not 
only useless but dangerous unless they be- 
come steps to lead us up to God and to a 
dwelling in Him. 

We may watch here certain indications 
about us of the current of thought. 

For instance, — there is frequent lamenta- 
tion over the want of religious fervor and 
power and success to-day. While we may 
regret the facts that start this lamentation, 
let us not forget that whenever there is a 
revival movement in religion there is sure 
to rise, out of increased sensitiveness, and 
awakened spirituality, complaint of cold- 
ness, and the cry for more and better feeling 
and working. But even if we get some 
comfort out of that view, we cannot deny 
that we ought to do better. But what can 
be done ? Suggestions are plentiful. One 
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prominent man of our country has publicly 
said, " The fault is in the preaching. We 
will not be able to do what we ought until 
the preaching becomes more emotional." 
But then another says, Every-body thinks 
now, and preaching to be effective must be 
made more logical. And still another says, 
If you would have the Church succeed, put 
more science in the preaching. And still 
others say. Make the preaching more suit- 
able to this day. Give room to educational, 
political and sanitary questions. Take more 
care of this life, and the next life will take 
care of the things of itself. 

Now all this sounds to me too much like 
the ancient cry, We are beaten, but bring 
out the Ark. When // cometh among us, it 
may save us. I much rather commend to 
you, as a motto of progress the words of St. 
Paul, — " It pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.** 
That's it. It pleased God to save, — Invoke 
him, — not the preaching or the preacher. 

We ruin the best if we make it our hope. 
Our strongest structure, — if we put our 
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peace in its care, — that misuse rots its walls 
and undermines its foundations. The fair 
stones of the Temple, so scattered that no 
one was left upon another, show us the 
danger of transferring to anything however 
venerable and sacred the faith which be- 
longs to God alone. We are sure to rob 
ourselves when we rob God. 

" The Ark of the Covenant of the Lord " 
is gone. It was not kept, because the world 
that needed salvation could do without it. 
When Christ wept it was not ovei the loss 
of the Temple, but over the loss of the 
people who put their Temple, and their 
birthright as Abraham's seed in place of the 
Christ of God. And then the Temple was 
taken away. A watchful mother often has 
to say to her child, glad in the possession 
of something its rummaging hand hath 
found. Here, give me that — You'll hurt 
yourself with it, and though tears follow, 
safety follows too. 

Paul had a great stock of treasures, pre- 
cious and sacred. He put value upon them. 
He did not hesitate to say that he did not 
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know any one who had more of them than 
he had. Among them were even zeal and 
righteousness. How did he treat them ? 
He says plainly, " What things were gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ." 
No one of us can do better than that. 

" From unreal words and unreal lives 

Where truth with falsehood feebly strives; 

From the passings away, the chance and change 

Flickerings, vanishings, swift and strange, 

We turn to our glorious rest on Thee, 

Who art the Grand Reality." 

In religion we know enough for our sal- 
vation, even though in many things we see 
through a glass darkly. We are not sailing 
on a sea of darkness without a light-house 
or a star. We are not exploring a black 
cavern without a guide. Let us, discarding 
our own fancies and rejecting all merely 
human counsels, simply and reverently fol- 
low Christ. His ways are always safe ways. 
Near him our fears and anxieties must 
change into hopes With our destiny joined 
unto his, every peril passes away that peace 
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may reign. Look to what remains to you 
of this present evil world, calmly, with no 
wearing care or despair. The worst that 
it can do is but little. At the worst it 
cannot " separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.*' Look 
to the next world through the open way in 
the wall that hides it, the open way which 
God our Father has made through the wall 
by Christ his Son, our Lord, expecting his 
glorious appearing and hastening to meet 
him* 
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Jesus of Nazareth passeth by, — 

St. Luke xviii:37. 



/Tf\AN begs from his birth. His first cry, 
^ his helplessness, begs lor that care 
without which the life, but just begun, 
would speedily come to an end. Youth 
begs lor education and training. Manhood 
begs for a share in the accumulations of 
wealth which former generations have 
made, for the pleasures that life affords, for 
the honors which the world bestows, and 
for opportunities of engaging in the com- 
mon struggle for them all. 

Man is all his life-long at the high-way 
side. No success contents him. He never 
has enough. Some one cynically says, 
that enough is a little more. He begs to 
the last, for his last cry, if he be not so en- 
riched by grace that to him the loving 
kindness of God is better than life, his last 
cry is that of a beggar — Oh ! Lord of life, 
one hour, one moment more. 



Man has real wants and pressing wants. 
He needs wisdom and strength. He needs 
the righteousness of redemption, the spirit 
of regeneration and the armor of God. 
He needs restraint and counsel. He needs 
help against temptation, comfort in afflic- 
tion, support in death and defence in judg- 
ment. He needs sustaining and guiding 
grace here and eternal salvation hereafter. 
These are great wants. He that is in such 
need ought to beg of any who is able and 
willing to help. It is not unmeet employ- 
ment for him. 

We may then well ask where is our re- 
lief, and the answer is, "Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by." 

If he ** passeth by" he must be near, and 
so we find him to be. In his word we 
hear his own voice, in his sacraments we 
see himself, in his providences his own 
hand is laid upon us. We meet him on all 
the paths we travel. We find him in every 
place which men frequent. There is not 
even a sink of vice so deep that he is not 
known there, even if that knowledge be 
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only betrayed by the profane and impious 
abuse of that Holy and Reverend name. 
In our dwellings his voice is heard. 
Among the most familiar things of life to 
us are his grace and truth. Around us are 
those whom he has marked as his own, and 
others, with whom we have held sweet con- 
verse, have gone only a little way beyond 
the reach of our earnest gaze to dwell with 
him in our Father's house. Truly he 
passeth near, very near to all of us. 
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He staggered not: i^ ^^ ^^ but was strong in 
faith. — Romans IV : 20. 




HERE is a confidence in God which is 
so girt around with ramparts of grace 
that it suffers from no assaults. It rests, 
year in, and year out, in peace. No 
shadow, even, of an enemy falls upon it. 
It sits upon a rock, and storms that toss 
the billows are nothing to it. It lives in 
God, and neither life nor death, nor things 
present nor things to come can shake its 
quiet. Blessed are they who so abide in 
God! 



There is a faith so strong that it permits 
no debate. It has no alternations. Fears 
flee from its presence, and doubts die at 
the sound of its voice. 

There are those whose sight is always 
finding dreadful dangers near. They see 
their sins and nothing else. They sharply 
question with themselves how it can be 
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that any so poor and unworthy can be the 
objects of divine love, and heirs of eternal 
honor. Then the battle begins, and keep- 
ing on undecided, there is life-long doubt 
and anxiety. Happy are they in whom, 
by new-born strength, the soul grapples 
with these fears, and throws them down 
and tramples them in the dust, tosses 
them behind and never turns to look at 
them again, — clears the path of them all 
and taking hold of the Redeemer's hand 
goes with him to the end. 

Perhaps there is a better way even than 
that. The best faith foresees the contest, 
and, ere it be begun, forbids it ; — sits down, 
first of all, in the refuge of redemption, and 
will not be dislodged ; hears calmly every 
threat and answers. The Christ has under- 
taken for me, and he will see to that. I 
have no concern in it ; — and so gains the 
peace that passeth all understanding, out 
of entire content with what God proposes 
and does. 

God demands trust in himself, and he 
cannot mean anything but the best trust. 
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When he calls for love, it is, of course, the 
purest, highest, warmest, truest love that 
he calls for, and nothing less. When he 
asks for obedience it is that obedience 
which makes no objections, proposes no 
exemptions, takes up cheerfully ihe heavi- 
est burdens, asks no respite, and works 
without complaint until the night comes. 

So, when he commands faith, it must 
needs be the highest form of faith, — faith 
that requires no search to find it ; — faith 
that needs no argument to prove that it 
lives ; — faith quick, clear and unquestion- 
ing, and not to be questioned. 

Late infidel authors yield to none of 
those who love Christ in the respect which 
they show for him who died on Cahrarj. 
His purity, his tenderness, his wise benevo- 
lence, his self-sacrifice extort praise from 
the most unwilling. He is the man for all 
men. He makes it easy to trust him. 

The cross is not a symbol but a fact. 
We see it and hold it. The blood of Christ 
dropped on this earth on which we tread 
too carelessly, [seeing that it has been so 
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honored. The manger in which he was 
cradled, and the tomb in which he was 
buried are where our cradles and our tombs 
do lie. His life and ours are so joined as 
never to be separated, so interwoven that 
neither life nor death, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, shall disentangle 
them. And so we can believe in Christ's 
life as in our own. 



Temptations, Cares, Sorrows, Duties 
Fears make our life. 

A temptation comes like a blow from a 
strong arm. You reel under the shock. 
Resolutions, that you thought to be stout 
enough to stand forever, are no better in that 
hour than tow when it is touched by the 
fire. Principles, that you were sure would 
endure any trial, sink beneath you like a 
quick-sand. How is this? lean tell you. 
Vou have trusted purposes, principles and 
plans of your own, but your faith in God 
has been feeble. Had you in the conflict 
drawn up close to the Lord, had you when 
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the storm of temptation struck you clung to 
his strength and not to your own, the blow 
that made you totter would have been but 
the caress of a a baby's hand. 

Cares of this life often confuse the mind 
so that even the strong stagger. Little 
cares that come every hour, needless wor- 
ries that push in, in spite of watchfulness, 
make life look trifling and scarce worth 
the living. And great cares that strain at 
the heart-strings make life a labor. What 
can be done with them ? Right confidence 
in God, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, would take these cares as 
obligations which the Lord imposes, and 
whether the load be light or heavy, would 
bear it, hour by hour, as unto the Lord. 

Sorrows often shake us so that we stag- 
ger. We sadly say, '*all these things are 
against us." Now a stout trust in God 
would say. Every sorrow is needed, and if 
indulgence had spared me one pang, it 
would have cost me some good. I should 
have lost in profit more than I gained in 
ease. And faith has an eye that can look 
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far forward, and see the giory with which 
the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared. 

Some stagger under duties. Beneath 
this burden shoulders are apt to ache. 
There is in many a heart a never-ceasing 
debate ; Shall I do this work ordered, or 
shall I get rid of it? Shall I endure this 
toil, or shall I try to throw it upon some 
one else ? And while this debate goes on 
the feet stagger on the path. Make the 
rule of life the example of him who spared 
not himself, and neither heart nor feet will 
longer totter or waver. Debate will stop 
and the step grow firm, and God's servant 
press toward the mark. 

Some stagger under fears. A good old 
minister coming near to death, had a 
dream of the Adversary who brought him 
a long scroll covered with a list of his sins. 
"Yes, Satan," he said, " I see it all, I con- 
fess all those sins — all, all, and many 
more which you have forgotten to put 
down : but there is another thing which you 
have forgotten to put down ; the blood of 
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Jesus Christy that cleanseth from all sin. 
Grace puts that down, though you have left 
it out — and so I have no fear." 

Strong faith studies the promises, looks 
along the valley of the shadow and discov- 
ers the rod and the staff of the Shepherd, 
and sees on the judgment seat the true 
friend who gave his life for his own. Then 
there are no more fears. 
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And Jesus went into the temple of Gody and cast 
out all them that bought and sold in the 
temple^ and overthrew the tables of the 
money c hang erSy and the seats of them that 
sold doves J And said unto them. It is written 
my house shall be called the house of prayer; 
but ye have made it a den of thieves, — 
St. Matthew xxi : 12 & 13. 




HIS we know, that God made man after 
his own image and breathed life into 
him. Thus did he build a temple for him- 
self. But this temple has been desecrated. 
Its fairest courts have been leased out for 
sinful uses. Its innermost halls have been 
filled with idols. On its altar sacrifices for 
devils have been laid. The whole house 
has been parcelled out to the foulest ten- 

nants. Pens of unclean beasts and tables 
of money-changers have encumbered and 

polluted all its pavement. The Lord has 

not been contented with this use of his own, 
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but has sent His own Son to recover his 
rights. That Son of God claims man for 
God. He denies that intruders and usurpers 
have gained any rights by the wrong they 
have done to man, or by the length of time 
during which they have kept at that wrong 
doing. Not (inly the inner chamber of the 
soul and its altar does he demand, but the 
outermost court and all the paths of ap- 
proach. All is God's, and no one, with his 
consent, shall crowd him (iut, or hold any 
spot in partnership with him. 

And as in the old temple the booths of 
the merchants, i\n: tables of the sltekel- 
sellers, the hcrtis of cattle, th<t roar and 
contention of worldly business could not 
disguise the Ilotisr (b^dicatcd to God, and 
He knew it to be His own as soon as he 
came near, s<j he comes in sight of His own 
and, seeing the signs of consecration upon 
them, claims them. Those of saintly lin- 
cage, those born of parents '* passed into 
the skies," those early given to God by 
sacrament and prayer, the Lord's own by 
heirship and covenant, Christ knows them. 
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Shall any man rob God ? Christ's work in 
these cases is to seek out those who belong 
to His Father and Himself, and insist upon 
their restoration, and to enrich them with 
the noblest issues of salvation. 

The Church of the Living God is His 
House on this earth, designed for His glory, 
builded for His dwelling, yet it is as liable 
to misuse as was the Temple of Jerusalem. 
For one to-day may enter the church for 
gain, gain of reputation, gain of reputable 
and pleasant society, gain of quiet living, 
gain of pure and undefiled enjoyments, 
gain of a relieved and hopeful conscience, 
while the Lord meant it to be a place of 
worship "in spirit and in truth," and of 
holy nurture and service, and all the gain 
to be what grace elects to give here and 
hereafter. He who enters the Church only 
for what he can get desecrates the Church, 
even as the cattle-dealers and money- 
changers desecrated tlie Temple. 

I have to sav this hour to each one, — 
God made you for His glory and service 
even as He made the Temple for His glory 
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and service. Search all the secrets of your 
heart, and every corner of your life, and 
find out whether there is in you anything 
that can offend Him, interfere with His use 
of what belongs to Him, or interrupt the 
service that is due to Him. Are you ready 
for Him to come into your heart, and to 
scourge and drive out the guests and 
companions, the wily traders and money- 
makers that you have invited in and kept 
in, it may be for years ? Could you bear 
that violent parting and loss ? 

Especially think of this if upon you shine 
marks of His right to you. If the vows of 
those to whom you are dear, and waters of 
Baptism have made you, mind and soul and 
body, a sacred gift to God, recognize that 
consecration and make it effective. *' Know 
you not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own. For ye 
are bought with a price. Therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit which 
are His," — His, not the world's, — His, not 
the devil's, — His, not yours. 
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Count the Church to be God's Temple, 
sacred for Hitn. Be very jealous of its 
honor. It was not that it should be used 
by men for their amusement or worldly 
profit that he bought it with His own blood. 
** If any man shall defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy." 

Let obedience herein be prompt. If a 
seller of sheep or a changer of money had 
said to Jesus, I don't know but that you are 
right in regard to the use of the Temple. 
I think that I will at some time do what 
you desire. Let me sell out my stock. I 
cannot take my goods away, and do as well 
with them elsewhere as here. Don't hurry 
me, and I will come out all right. If we 
heard a man talking in that way, we would 
see his fault at once, and would say to him. 
Get done with your wrong without delay. 
The longer you serve self and sin, the harder 
will it be to get your freedom. No profit 
of your business can make up for the loss 
of one hour held back from holiness. A 
man once came to me for counsel, and said, 
I am in a bad employment, — bad for me 
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and bad for others; I hate it. I want to 
get out of it, but for the getting out of it 
I think that I will have to take time. And. 
against my counsel, he did take time, and 
he never got out of his profession, but died 
in it. In the Lord's service nothing can 
be gained by any delay. Of the cost of 
consecration nothing can be saved by pro- 
crastination, and to-day is better than to- 
morrow. 

And what you know that Christ wishes 
you to do, do completely. If one of the 
Temple money-brokers had said, Don't 
disturb me, I wantonly a corner. Room for 
my little " table " behind a pillar will do— 
I'll not get in any body's way, Jesus' answer 
would have been, I want every inch of **My 
Father's House." What you hold back 
from me will ruin you and others. Give 
me faithfully all that is my own, and trust 
me to make you rich forever. 

Christ never asks too much. Your whole 
being, heart and head and hands, re- 
covered cleansed and consecrated is but a 
small gift, yet He wants it. Give it to Him, 
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and be glad that He will take it. What 
was the little hill top of Zion to Him whose 
word had made the world ? Yet he took it 
as in battle, and held it. 

He is ready to occupy and keep your 
heart, and fill it with the mind that is also 
in Himself, and to speak of it before His 
Father and the holy angels as a possession 
very precious to Him, and He will defend 
it forever, neither shall any pluck it out of 
His hand. Deny not to Him this His de- 
sire, and out of His joy shall grow your joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 
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And she was a widow of about four-score and 
four years, which departed not from the 
temple^ but served God with fastings and 
prayers night and day. And she, coming 
in that instant, gave thanks likewise unto 
the Lord, and spake of him to all them 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. 

— St. Luke ii : 37, 38. 



<fi^OR all the various grades and phases 
of human nature, the sternest and the 
mildest, the strongest and the weakest, the 
quickest and the slowest, there is work. 
No man or woman, no power or faculty of 
any man or woman is excluded from this 
service. Here one long worn by life, even 
in her old age, "served God." There was 
somewhat fit even for '* four score and four 
years " to do. How sure then that there is 
work for youth and strength ! 

Praise and preaching, — they go needfully 
together. No preaching of Christ can be- 
gin rightfully except in praises for Christ. 
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No praises to God for his gift can work out 
rightly except in efforts to divide that gift 
among other men. It was when Paul had 
said, ** Have I not seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord ?" that he adds, " Necessity is laid 
upon me, yea woe is unto me, it I preach 
not the Gospel." 

Studying one early morn, I looked from 
my window toward the East. The sun yet 
unrisen tinged the underside ot a cloud 
with a rosy light. After a few moment's 
admiration of a beauty that no painter 
could have put on canvas, I turned back to 
my work and thought not of the beautiful 
picture until a change in the colour of the 
light, that fell upon my paper, interrupted 
my study. Looking up for the reason I 
saw that the rosy brightness was gone, and 
a dull leaden gray covered the sky, and yet 
the light grew every moment stronger and 
did more service for man. 

That glowing dawn seemed to me the 
first brightness of a young believer's faith 
and love. The gray but growing light 
seemed to be the after life strengthening 
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daily, that path of the just which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day, al- 
though cares and heart-struggles and sor- 
rows over sin within and sin without take 
off some of the freshness and beauty of early 
bloom, and cover the brilliant colours of 
the dawn with soberer shades. But I looked 
forward to see how such a morn and such 
a day would surely have through grace a 
glorious sunset, when the few clouds left 
would be only mirrors from which the light 
of a new Heaven would be showered upon 
that happy soul. 

Yes ! during such a life there have been 
many battlings with storms, for many a day 
have the winds howled, and the waves 
rolled, for many a night has no star ap- 
peared, but now in that old-age the storm - 
tost ship has sailed into the smooth water 
under the lee of the land of rest. Now 
nothing is left of all the storms but the 
gentle lift and fall of the subsiding waves, 
and a quiet waiting for the hour of setting 
foot upon the goodly land, while memories 
of the tempest make peace sweeter. 



An aged saint for thirty years bed-ridden 
told me that she had wondered long-time 
why she had been torn away from the ac- 
tive life she loved, and made a burden and 
a care to others, until the growth about 
her bed of a large family of grand-children 
revealed the plan of grace, and proved how 
useful old age could be. It was worth while 
to have her hands taken perforce off the 
world that she might put them on those 
young souls. 

Many a house is rich in this youth of the 
old. Many a church is strong with this 
strength of the weak. 

The lips of those that have tried the 
whole experiment of life can speak power- 
fully of what life is worth, and of what 
makes it worthy. 

There is nothing worth growing old for, 
unless we thus grow with years more happy 
and useful. 

A recent poet makes a sailor, held captive 
ten years by the Moors, thus tell of his re- 
lease and of his turning toward his home. 
He says : 
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*' My heart beat full and fast : 

What were now my years"of waiting ? 

What was all the dreary past ? 
Nothing, — to the impatient throbbing 

I must bear across the sea; 
Nothing, — to the eternal hours 

Still between my home and me.** 

But to the old-age that is like Anna's 
there is no "impatient throbbing " to be 
borne "across the sea" dividing this life 
from Heaven, seeing that the good Father 
chooses the best time, and that the saintly 
heart knows it. 

The hours still between their home and 
them are not " eternal hours " to those that 
have grown old in Christ Jesus, but hours 
that go at the right pace, and will speedily 
enough bring them to their rest. 
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So the people rescued Jonathan^ that he died not, 

—\ Samuel xiv : 45 . 



IMPULSES are not always to be trusted. 
T They cause blunders many and disas- 
trous. No man could steer a ship safely, or 
build a bridge wisely by impulse. Every- 
thing that is useful and profitable is done 
by thought and system and rule. The more 
we make our pulses beat by law the more 
we make our service safe and worthy. 
" We should live soberly," says Paul to 
Titus, " in this present world," and he 
means that when we consider what "this 
present world " is, we must do much watch- 
ing and thinking in order to come out right. 
We cannot live well by guess. 

It is worth our while to learn how well it 
is to try to make every body's service as 
easy and pleasant as possible. He, who 
from the beginning, having come to bruise 
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the serpent's head, has led the fight against 
evil in the world, He invented no wild and 
fanciful measures, —no hair shirts, — no iron 
girdles bristling with sharp points, — no 
flagellations, — no hermit's caves, — no fast- 
ings to the verge of starvation, — these are 
all the inventions of men, cruel and harsh 
to themselves and to their kin. Our Lord 
Christ never brake a bruised reed. We 
ought to imitate that tenderness. We ought 
to lubricate, with the oil of consideration 
and kindness, all the wheels of labour that 
those about us have to turn. 

Life is hard enough at the best for the 
most. The " flowery beds of ease " are not 
common furniture. Even Kings say that 
crowns are lined with thorns. They are 
Christlike who do what they can to relieve 
the hardness of human life. '* Blessed are 
the merciful." 

Did not Christ say, " My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light"? He condemned 
those who " bind heavy burdens and griev- 
ous to be borne, and lay them on men's 
shoulders." 
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** As we meet and touch each day 
The many travellers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious helpful ministry : 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other*s need, 
Each helping on the other's best. 
And blessing each as well as blest." 

Make it an every-day duty to smoothe 
the path of others in all good things. Make 
home and the church especially pleasant 
for all those with whom you associate, by 
your smiling face, kind words, considera- /« 
tion for their feelings, counsel that never 
takes the form of accusation, and admoni- 
tions that are not scoldings. 

As the Lord covers the ruggedness of the 
rocks with mosses, and borders the dusty 
path with flowers, and shades the hot road 
with leafy trees, so make it your business 
to soothe all irritation, to smoothe all rough- 
nesses, to bolster up all weakness, to put 
the cushion of encouragement between the 
burdens and the shoulders that the burdens 
chafe. Make the load your neighbour bears 
as light as possible, loving him, according 
to the law, as thyself. 
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I say unto you ^ That ye resist not evil, 

— St. Matthew v: 39. 



IftETRIBUTION is a divine idea. Let 
every sufferer take all his rights. Let 
him seize the offender with his own teeth 
if they be strong enough. Let him gnaw 
the harm-doer and crack all his bones. 
And in the hour of retribution let the in- 
jured gloat over the agonies he has inflicted 
on the man that once harmed him. 

Who shall object ? Shall the offender ? 
No, his mouth is shut. His cruel deed in- 
voked this spirit, and he cannot lay it. He 
began this fight, and he cannot complain 
of its event. If he fall, the common verdict 
will be, Served him right. He cannot object. 

But there is one who does object. He 
lifts up his voice to condemn revenge and 
its work. And He knows whereof he speaks, 
for He has borne abuse. "He was despised 
and rejected of men." He was called a 
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blasphemer of God, a partner with Satan, a 
deceiver of the people. He was mocked 
and derided and persecuted. He was sold, 
like a slave, for silver. He was betrayed 
by one professed friend, denied by another, 
and forsaken by others. " He hid not his 
face from shame and spitting." He was 
buffeted and scourged. He was crucified, 
being ** numbered with transgressors." 

He is then our brother in trial, and He 
objects. But before we give heed to him 
we must know that He is more than our 
brother. One to lay his hand upon our 
hearts and rule their throbbings, — One to 
lay his finger upon our lips and guide their 
utterance, — One to hold our hands and 
control their doings must be our Master and 
Lord, above us by nature, by knowledge, 
by power and by righteousness. We may 
as well stop here unless we confess this 
Mastery and Lordship, for what He has to 
say to us upon this subject of retaliation is 
so foreign to our natural thinking, and so 
hostile to our habits, that we shall surely 
resist, and say. This is too hard for me, I 
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cannot bear it, and I will not obey it, unless 
we have learned to say to Him, My Lord 
and my God, teach me, lead me, govern me. 
This mastery he asserts when He says, — 
" Ye have heard that it hath been said, — but 
I say unto you. That ye resist not evil." 

Come to the Cross to see what insult and 
injury he bore who speaks to us in favour 
of peace rather than contention. Come 
then to the Throne to see how high He sits 
who enounces the law ot love " which suf- 
fereth long, — thinketh no evil, — is not easily 
provoked, — beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things," and listening to Him, let us learn 
our duty. 



In addition to the duty of government 
there remains a right of self-protection to 
be enforced not by violent resistance of 
wrong, but by precaution and prudence. 
It is not necessary to stumble over every 
stone in the path. There are wise ways of 
getting over or around obstacles. 

" Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
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herit the earth." The force that lies in 
meekness and mercy has never had a fair 
trial Fighting is a failure. It has had 
centuries of trial, and with what result ? 
After nearly twelve hundred years had 
passed, perhaps on almost the very spot on 
which our Lord spake these counsels of 
peace, Sultan Saladin and the Crusaders 
fought; and six hundred years later in sight 
of that pulpit from which the Son of man 
preached mercy. Napoleon Buonaparte met 
the Turks in battle, as if to protest even 
there against any rule but the rule of might. 
And the world was never more ready for 
war than it is to-day. Idle men by millions 
lounge about the barracks and the camps, 
while women till the fields. At the largest 
cost men keep on experimenting upon the 
plan of managing the world by force — Why 
not try the divine plan of self-control and 
conciliation and benevolence? Did our own 
nation lose anything, in reputation or in 
cash, by putting arbitration in place of 
battle ? Or if for the moment we had lost 
something, would not the gain on the side 
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of righteousness and order and peace have 
made us full conmpensation ? 

The very first step to be taken in keeping 
this law is to put a right estimate on the 
injury that seems to have been done t(>us, 
and for which our awakened passion de- 
mands amends. A word, it may be, has 
been spoken. We hear it, and then hug it 
in memory, and carry it about, and worry 
over it. We treat it as a chemist treats 
wh^t has been brought to him for analysis. 
He vexes it with acids, and heats it in the 
hottest flame, until it gives forth nauseous 
gases. And so that simple word that dis- 
turbed us, and which, if we had only let 
it alone;, would have amounted to nothing, 
that word becomes nauseous to us under 
our mental analysis. 

One's own imagination is sure to ex- 
aggerate the wrong done. The sting of the 
blow that has fallen upon a man's cheek 
he is apt to think worse than any torture 
martyr ever felt. The mile that he was 
compelled to go was by his measurement 
long enough to belt the earth. The coat of 
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which he was robbed could not have been 
matched in Solomon's ward-robe. 

This consideration should make us refuse 
to sit in judgment in our own case, and 
should make it impossible for us to inflict 
the punishment which our heated hearts 
assign for the harm done to ourselves. 

Also we ought to take into account the 
fact that that which annoys and offends us 
mav have come out of such irritations and 
cares and crosses and pains, so sore, so 
hard to bear, that, if we knew the whole 
story, we would be glad to give our foe all 
the comfort that our pity and sympathy 
could afford. " Life has many a tangled 
crossing.*' 

Leighton says admirably, ** If thou 
wouldest find much favour and peace with 
God and man, be verv low in thine own 
eyes. Forgive thyself little, and others 
much." And Paul says still, better, "See 
that none render evil for evil unto any man 
but ever follow that which is good, both 
among yourselves and to all men." 

When the question rises. How far in this 
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matter must I carry my forbearance? — 
wait, having prayed to Christ, Arm me 
with the mind that was in thyself, — wait 
amidst the riot of passion, wait quietly for 
Christ's answer, and so get through life 
with as little fight as possible. Even George 
Sand had caught enough of Christ's teach- 
ing to write, " There is but one sole virtue 
in the world, the eternal sacrifice of self/' 

Always have in mind that the highest use 
of this revelation of goodness which recom- 
penses to no man evil for evil is to convince 
the world of righteousness, and to conquer 
that hate of God which is the spirit of this 
evil world. 

We need most of all for the world that it 
have opportunity to see Christ in his dis- 
ciples. Give your life to this service, and 
it will not be wasted. 

There are those who say to-day that 
" creeds are worthless as withered weeds." 
But no one can speak with contempt of a 
life that keeps the law of Christ in meekness 
and mercy. 

4- 
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Woe unto you ! — St. Matthew xxiii : 29. 




'OW often have we heard the hue and 
cry raised after some church member 
who had grown rich on the fruits of suc- 
cessful villiany ! And the unthinking, led 
by the malignant, take up the cry, not a- 
gainst that one delinquent, but against the 
church into which he had intruded, and the 
faith which he had profaned. The truth in 
such instances is often that the " long 
prayers " were " for a pretence," the re- 
ligious profession was assumed because of 
the reputation which it gave, and the ad- 
vantage for villiany which it furnished. 
One of our newspapers lately said that " a 
good man, gone wrong, is usually only a 
bad man, found out." It is to the honour 
of religion that the long experience of man, 
and his inward consciousness give him such 
confidence in its truth and power, that an 
unprincipled man can make money by 
counterfeiting it. 
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Any course which endangers a soul is to 
him, who puts the highest value upon a 
soul, most criminal. Anyone who does 
aught to mislead, confuse, darken, em- 
barrass and imperil men's souls, he con- 
fronts with a tearful anger, and from the 
lips that love to bless come the terrible 
words : ** Woe unto vou !'* 

Uranus was long accounted the most 
distant of our family of worlds. But in 
that majestic distance of her orbit she was 
not beyond the sight of scientific eyes. 
And they watched and saw that she failed 
in her loyalty to the sun. She swerved 
hither and thither, transgressing the path 
which his power prescribed. Whence the 
force that produces these wanderings ? 
Some outside power must have interposed, 
said Science. And soon guided by calcula- 
tions the telescope, pierced and searched 
those far off depths of space anjd detected 
the great planet Neptune, before unseen of 
men, and caught him at his work. So if 
any one man anywhere in the world go 
astray, the swervings of his sinfulness shall 



reveal to the all-searching eye the one that 
drew him out of the path. And there are 
no depths of space in which that offender 
can hide. His sin shall find him out, and 
leave behind as it pursues him an open path 
for the avenger. 

Let us see whether we may not be guilty 
in this very thing. 

Have we never given by conduct un- 
becoming the truth a wrong impression 
concerning the nature of true piety ? Have 
our sins never risen as mountains barring 
the progress of other men to God ? Has 
our silence never convinced waiting minds 
that there were no counsels in our faith 
worth the giving, and our neglect of duty 
led others to think no duty worth the doing? 
Have we never advocated opinions that 
have led souls astray? A thoughtless word, 
which did you no harm, may have been the 
poison-dart which reached and took the 
life of him who heard it. A sneering allu- 
sion to the good or to goodness may have 
been as if you had shot a barbed arrow into 
a crowd not heeding whom it might strike 
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unto death. Take care of your whole ex- 
ample, of all the opinions you maintain, of 
every idle word, for all you are responsible 
to Christ the Judge. If in these there is 
aught to harm the souls dear to him, aught 
to cross His path of love, aught to embarrass 
the steps that draw nigh to him, aught to 
stand in the way of the returning he will 
say " Woe unto you/* 

There are those for whom he has no such 
words, they are the workers together with 
him. What a throng! How gloriously the 
light gathers about them ! Their works do 
follow them ! Prophets, Apostles, pale 
men who long ago in convents copied the 
word, their life running out of their pen's 
point that in their death many might live, 
wise men poring over the words of truth 
that they might give the sense to others, 
strong men daring the worst dangers for 
duty's sake, martyrs to whom Christ was 
more precious than life, missionaries whom 
neither the darkness and danger of abodes 
of sin in Christian lands, nor distance, nor 
absence, nor hate, nor perils among the 
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heathen have affrighted, what a throng ! 
Oh ! that among them we too may not 
merely escape the condemnation, but meet 
from our Saviour's lips the approval, ** Well 
done." 

Let each one learn thence the value of 
his own soul. Seeing that Jesus hedges it 
around with such a wall of defence, will 
you throw it open for every waster ? 

Seeing that he meets those who endanger 
it with such stern words, will you ever wel- 
come their coming? Correct your neglect 
by his diligence, — your carelessness by his 
earnestness. Learn from his lips how to 
oppose every enemy of your purity and 
peace. Never take him as a friend whom 
Jesus brands as a foe. 
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And when Ahithophel saw that hh counsel was 
not followed^ he saddled his ass ^ and arose ^ 
and gat him home to his house ^ to his city^ 
and put his household in order ^ and hanged 
himself^ and died. — II Samuel xvii : 23. 



7ITE leave the lordly city, noisy and gay 
^^^ with the court and army of Absalom, 
and follow David in his flight. He has not 
been without comfort. His foreign guards, 
the Gittites, he promptly released from his 
service, on the ground that as they were 
not his subjects he had no right to make 
them share his peril, but their captain 
answered, "In what place my lord the king 
shall be, whether in life or death, there will 
thy servant be." The priests also overtook 
him, bringing with them the Ark of God's 
presence and covenant, as if they had 
concluded that where the head of Israel 
stood, there must stand God's House, and al- 
though he wisely and piously sent back the 
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ark, yet he niust have been deeply affected 
by this proof of the regard of the best men 
of the land. But at the same time came to 
him tidings of Ahithophel's defection. He 
was reported as among the conspiiators 
with Absalom, and David may have said to 
himself, Can I trust any man after that? 
In the 41st Psalm he bemoaned his state in 
words that are fitted to this calamity, "All 
that hate me whisper together against me ; 
— Vea, mine own familiar friend, in whom 
I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me." This deser- 
tion must have been to him like a lance- 
thrust. But, as happens in many troubles, 
it turned out well, for the bitterness of this 
loss, and his anxiety for its effect upon the 
cause of order and right in his realm drove 
him at once to prayer. He knew that he 
had one friend who would not abandon 
him, — one friend always quick to feel his 
need and to help in the way that would 
further all good interests. Upon that friend 
he calls without delay, — ** O Lord, I pray 
thee." His feet are on a familiar path 
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He is sure that his words rise to an ear 
ready to hear. And he ventures farther 
than to merely call attention to the risk 
that he is running, — a fugitive and deserted 
by those who ought to have defended his 
life and crown. He does not merely say to 
the Lord, Look at my need, and do what 
Thou seest to be best in this emergency, 
but he describes the last shape which his 
danger has taken, and urges consideration 
of it on the part of his heavenly helper, 
and does not hesitate to tell what direction 
his fear takes, and what defence he prefers. 
He says, in effect, I am not much afraid of 
those in arms against me, if left to their 
own resources. Their skill and power do 
not amount to much. I and my strong men 
are more than their match, but I am afraid 
lest they get wise direction from the counsel 
of Ahithophel. His craft may make their 
array very dangerous to me. Turn, Lord, 
that counsel " into foolishness." 



It is well for us to exercise great self- 
control and modesty in prayer, and not try 
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to impose our plans upon the Lord. When 
we humbly say, Lord, not my will but thine 
be done, we may well add. Lord, not my 
advice but thine be taken. Yet this we 
learn, that if, in our eagerness and perhaps 
desperation, we seem to rudely snatch at 
the strength in which we trust, and try to 
turn it in the direction that suits us best, 
he, who welcomes the violence that takes 
the Kingdom of Heaven by storm, will 
pardon our intensity in prayer, seeing that 
our fault is more apt to be coldness and 
indifference, and will recognize in any im- 
petuosity of petition that ** boldness and 
access wiih confidence " which he approves. 
Some one says, " Let God steer for you in 
a storm. He loves to be trusted." That 
is true, and yet we may be sure that he 
will count it no harm, when, like David, 
in any sore trouble we tell him all that is 
in our hearts, if only we submit ourselves 
to him, and are content to accept his way, 
when he differs with us. 

It is a great fault of ours that often when 
we have made our prayer that the Lord 
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will reveal himself in the affairs of his 
kingdom, then we act as if we had done 
all our part, and, folding our hands, sit 
down to wait for him to do all the rest, 
when indeed we ought to have regarded 
our prayer, not merely as a call to the 
Lord to arise and ** undertake " for us, 
but also as a pledge, on our part, that 
we, trusting in God's help, will not refrain 
from working, and will never weary of 
that work, in order that we may share with 
him in the rapture of accomplishment. 

That tragic end of a life almost royal 
in its affluence, honour, influence and 
brilliancy, startles us. But the real tragedy 
is not in that ride homeward as if dowi:- 
hill into darkness, and the knotting of the 
fatal cord, — the real tragedy lies in the 
waste of years before, — in the daily choice, 
as the days went on, of evil rather than 
good. The life was a I raged y tliat dwarfs 
the doings of that last day. We are easily 
shocked by the sudden blow that kills, but 
we look too carelessly on the long series 
of thinking and planning and doing that 



makes the years, before the moment of 
death, all along a living death. More misery 
and horror, we would see if we saw aright, 
were in the years devoted to the lawless 
lust of self, than in that bitter ending of 
life. 

What is it that can rob a human life of 
all beauty and worth, and make it worse 
than a failure ? . . . . Let a man put at the 
highest rate his own honour and gain, — let 
him put foremost what the flesh lusts after 
and the passions crave and the world exalts, 
let him put self on the throne, and soon 
right, reason, law, love, truth, holiness and 
duty shall become of only secondary im- 
portance. With head uplifted and eyes 
fixed on his chosen prize he will ride over 
righteousness and reason, truth and love, 
as if they were but the mire of the streets. 

Avoid the waste and agony of years by 
early surrender at the Lord's summons. 
Take the right path to start with, and then 
keep it unto the end. Try no experiments 
that make sin needful, even in trifles. Old 
Fuller avers that if you ever go into the 



devil's shop, you will be likely to do some 
trading there. Keep out of his shop. 

And remember that Truest Love lingers 
at your side to be allowed to lead you, and 
Truth to teach you. Turn not your back 
upon them, lest like Ahithophel you become 
" brother of folly." 
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/ have glorified thee on the earth : I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do, 

— St. John xvn : 4. 



TlTE mingle with shepherds and with 
^^ magi of the East around a babe in a 
manger, and in that babe's smile see hope 
for the world. Then we follow the steps of 
a man who *' went about doing good," and 
marvel at the miracles of him whose hand 
smoothed the waters of the stormy sea, 
whose word drove away demons and dis- 
ease, who fed the famished with bread in 
the desert, whose voice went even through 
the tomb's stony door, and wakened death's 
dull ear. Then we wonder over the still 
greater miracle of the life of him who in 
the midst of temptations and trials did 
** nothing amiss." And then we come to 
the cross that held up between heaven and 
earth the Mediator between God and man, 
and to the sepulchre broken by the rising 
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of the Lord of Life, and to the Mount 
whence he went up to his home in the 
Highest who had a little before "made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men and humbled 
himself unto death, even the death of the 
cross.** . 

Thanks to grace our Teacher we know 
him as we know our brother the companion 
of our daily life, and we know his work as 
we know that of one who toils by our side. 



And it was indeed "work " which Christ 
did. His tears fell all along the path of his 
feet. The sweat of his agony dropped in 
Gethsemane, and the blood of his passion 
streamed down the cross. He toiled like a 
bondman. He bowed under a burden such 
as no other man ever tried to carry. He 
died in the hardness of his service, and 
then burst the bonds of death ** because it 
was not possible for him to be holden of it." 

He had command from his Father to un- 
dertake redemption of the lost. It pleased 
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the Lord to lay this load upon him, as upon 
the shoulders of a servant. 

Mary's son was not man's choice. No 
convention called him to be Advocate of 
man before God. No human hand signed 
his commission as our Captain of salvation* 
Glad indeed are we that no man intermed- 
dled in this matter. Man did not touch it 
with one of his fingers, and that gives us 
confidence in the whole plan of life. Any 
interference of any man at any stage of the 
work would have given us ground for doubt 
as to the final success. Where man inter- 
posed there would of a certainty have been 
a weak spot that would have given way 
under a strain. 

Those skilled in art claim to detect in the 
old pictures the lines and colours which the 
Master let his pupils put upon the canvas, 
marring the beauty of the picture. But 
Christ has no helper in redemption work. 
It is all His, and the sharpest critic can find 
no fault in it, even as Pilate found no fault 
in him. 
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There had been as yet no scourge, no 
crown of thorns, no cross. What is Christ 
without his cross ? How could he say then, 
" I have finished the work" ? 

Ah ! he had a blessed meaning. His faith, 
his love, his strong determination reach 
'forward to the end. Between that hour 
and the end he sees no enemies that can 
bar his progress, no agonies that can inter- 
rupt his enterprise, no temptations that can 
conquer his constancy. The firmness of his 
purpose makes the work, although he 
had not yet come to Calvary, as good as 
** finished/' at any rate so nearly " finished,*' 
so certain to be " finished " that he founds 
on it, as if it were '* finished," the prayer, 
** And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was." He asks 
restoration to the place he left in order to 
seek the lost. He asks the divine recogni- 
tion of his successful service to God and 
man. He asks a pledge to the world that 
the work of redemption is complete, — a 
solemn proclamation that his atonement is 
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sufficient and efficient for all who trust it, 
and that " everlasting righteousness " hath 
been wrought out. And all this he asks on 
the ground of a purpose of his own so set- 
tled, of an engagement of his own so con- 
firmed, and of his truth so trustworthy that 
all his work, for which the fulness of time 
had not arrived, could be counted as com- 
plete. 

Christ is our ensample as well as our 
Saviour. He had "work" to do for us, 
and he did it. He did it so perfectly that 
he could carrv it to his Father, and hold it 
up for his inspection. 

Have we likewise found any work to do 
for Christ ? Out of the thousand opportu- 
nities that he has offered us have we taken 
one ? On the broad field has any spot been 
made to bloom or bear precious fruit by 
our cost and care and toil ? Of any part of 
our service can we say. That is " finished," 
now we'll take it and lay it down at the 
Lord's feet that he may see it ? On thi« 
day, which brings us so near to the cross. 
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l^t US call to mind how hard it has been for 
us to find " work " that suits us Let us 
try to think how we treat proposals to do 
for others anything like what Christ has 
done for us. Let us remember how easily 
we are wearied with work, and let us count 
up the number of times that we have broken 
away from our work, in the very midst 
of its responsibilities, and left it undone. 
What a terrible day this fair Sabbath-day 
would have been to us if Christ our only 
Helper had done to us as we have done to 
him. 

Let us all make confession with our 
mouths before God and before man, and do 
every day whatever our hand findeth to do, 
that God may be glorified " on the earth." 
There will be enough for us to do in Heaven 
without carrying over to it what ought to 
have been done " on the earth." 

+ 

Troubles come upon us. There is a Rock 
of Ages, but we are not content with it. 
We try to build upon it, of such materials 
as we can find, a home or a fortress, and 
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within these walls of our building, admiring 
their strength and beauty, we call our- 
selves happy. All at once a shock comes — 
our building trembles, totters, crumbles, 
falls, and we are miserable. Such a ruin, 
so bitter a disappointment. Why are we 
miserable ? Is not the rock secure ? 

Yes, and God has sent that shock and 
ruined our structure, only that we might 
settle down upon the rock, and find the base 
of our hope, and put our feet upon it. God 
be thanked that there is nothing changeless 
but Christ, lest if there were any one thing 
here exempt from change we might make 
that our Christ and be lost. 
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6r<7, stand and speak in the Temple to the people 
all the words of this life. — The Acts v: 20. 



G) VERY honest, conscientious and faithful 
preacher of the Gospel is as much sent 
of God, as if Peter's angel had taken him 
by the hand and led him to his post. What- 
ever grade of learning or eloquence he may 
possess, whether he speak with stammering 
tongue or with ail the graces of the orator, 
it matters not, he comes from Christ to ihe 
people, and he comes for Christ to the peo- 
ple. His right to be heard does not depend 
upon any personal consideration, but on 
the right of God to be heard through him. 
The disregard of this principle leads to 
many abuses in the hearing of the Gospel, 
and due regard to it would check many cri- 
tical remarks at Church doors, give help to 
many a humble servant of the cross, and save 
many from drawing back unto perdition. 
Remember that the Gospel, whoever carries 
it, is God's word, not man's invention. 
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Alexander Dufif whose praise is in all the 
churches, the first Foreign Missionary of 

_ _ « 

the Church of Scotland, set out on his ser- 
vice in 1829, and closed some years ago a 
life full of labour and of fruit. On his voy- 
age to India to begin his work, the ship in 
which he sailed was wrecked near the Cape 
of Good Hope. He had carried with him a 
library of one thousand volumes. The books 
were all lost with one exception. That ex- 
ception was a Bible. It must have been 
easy for him to think that Providence 
pointed to that book, as the one indispens- 
able and sufficient for his work. And we 
know that he was all his life a man of one 
book. 

If anyone speak to you of danger, duty, 
right and safety, not only consent that he 
bring you simple Bible-truth, but demand 
that he mix it with no device of his own. 
So shall he save both himself and you that 
hear him. 

That command, "Go, stand and speak in 
the Temple to the people, all the words of 
this life." I hear it, and in a solemn hush 
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my heart asks, Have I obeyed it ? "All the 
words," — have I spoken them to you ? 
Trembling I stand before God, where angels 
veil ther faces, to answer for my ministry. 

But when I turn to iaceyou, whom I have 
served in the Gospel, I recover courage; 
for I can call you to witness that " I have 
not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God." I am sure that I have 
evidently set forth the Christ to you, and 
that "not in the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth," but with arguments gathered 
from lips inspired. That is my part. 

And now your part, have you done your 
part ? You may or you may not like this 
kind oi preaching or that kind of preaching, 
that is not the question, but " all the words 
of this life " are divine words. He that comes 
to you comes because God said to him, 
" Go." He that speaks to you, speaks be- 
cause God said to him "Speak " He who 
pursues you with the Gospel, year in and 
year out, beseeches you "in Christ's stead." 
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Finally then we beseech you ^ brethren^ and exhort 
you by the Lord Jesus ^ that as ye have re- 
ceived of us how ye ought to walk and to 
please God, so ye would abound more and 
more. — I Thessalonians iv : i. 




HE City of Thessalonica^ now called 
Salonlchi, was a seat of Roman gov- 
ernment in ancient Macedonia, and, be- 
cause of opportunities for business which it 
offered, had drawn to itself many Jews, even 
at that early day an emigrating and enter- 
prising, race. To it there came about the 
year a. d. 53, Paul, Christ's apostle. His 
success in his ministry excited the Jews to 
such jealousy that they took pains to stir 
up Gentile opposition against this " noblest 
Hebrew of them all." So bitter was this 
opposition, that it was thought prudent for 
Paul to go for awhile where with less em- 
barrassment he might do his work. But the 
Church, born in this agony, did not die, nor 
did Paul, busy elsewhere, forget it. He 
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"would have come unto " them " once and 
again; but Satan hindered." Yet he was 
able to send Timothy, his son and helper, 
to establish them and to comfort them, 
concerning their faith. And Timothy, on 
his return, brought comfort to the anxious 
heart of Paul, when he reported .the faith 
and charitv that he had witnessed in Thes- 
salonica. This report led the Apostle to 
write this first epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and gave form to the text I have chosen. 

The recollection of my long pastorate in 
this Church confines me to one aspect of 
this text — to wit, that Paul connects the 
spiritual vigour of the Thessalonian Christ- 
ians with his past ministry among them. 
" I beseech and exhort you," he says to them, 
" as ye have received of us how ye ought to 
walk and to please God, so ye would abound 
more and more." I think of Paul as a wise 
engineer. He had made his calculations 
based on the best science, he had put a 
shaft down to the bottom of the precious 
stratum that he had sought and had started 
his galleries. Then he had been compelled 
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to leave, but he left his men at work. Com- 
ing back he takes a look at the mine and 
the miners and says — All right; only keep 
at it and you will be rich, and will make 
the world rich. So I understand Paul to 
say, You know what you received of us, 
hold fast to that, walk in the way that I 
have mapped out, and you will please God 
and that more and more. Well does that 
"same confident boasting," to use his own 
phrase, befit the great Apostle, Ambassador 
of God, abundant in labours, and blest with 
large success. But how can I venture to 
take these words of Paul even as a motto 
of discourse ? What likeness is there be- 
tween my ministry and his? "Much every 
way." For that Paul had given unto him 
the ministry of reconciliation, and every 
one who has, "holding faith and a good 
conscience," testified this gospel, stands 
side by side with Paul, for that the essential 
force and worth of his work is not in him- 
self, but in the word of God, of which he 
is, as Paul was, only the deacon, the servant 
carrying to those in need good things and 
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saving, all of them not his own but his 
Lord's. In this sense I do not hesitate to 
" beseech you and to exhort you by the 
Lord Jesus, that as ye have received of us 
how ye ought to walk and to please God, 
so ye would abound more and more." 

The **Statutes of the Lord,'* that is, what 
he has appointed for us, we make to-day, 
" Songs in the house of our pilgrimage." 
He is a wise miller who gets good flour out 
of every grist; surely out of all the favour 
which the Lord has brought us in all the 
years we can get ground for gratitude, and 
motive for diligence and steadfastness. 

*' Once upon Iceland's solitary strand 
A poet wandered with his book and pen, 
Seeking some final word, some sweet Amen, 

Wherewith to close the volume in his hand. 

The billows rolled and plunged upon the sand, 
The circling seagulls swept beyond his ken. 
And from the parting cloud rack now and then^ 

Flashed the red sunset over sea and land. 

Then by the billows, at his feet was tossed 
A broken oar ; and carved thereon he read, 
* Oft was I weary when I toiled at thee ;' 

And like a man who findeth what was lost 
He wrote the words, then lifted up his head 
And flung his useless pen into the sea." 
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That may do for the poet, but it will not 
do for me. I will not fling my "pen into 
the sea." Rather would I use the remnant 
of strength which that effort would require, 
in ** inditing" "the things which I have 
made touching the King." What I am yet 
is yours for the Lord's sake. What I can 
yet do, the Lord being my helper, I mean 
to do yet, — until "the silver cord be loosed," 
and "the pitcher be broken at the foun- 
tain." 

And let the Lord who has led us hitherto 
have ail the glory, Amen and Amen. 



